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Ready now,9 new farm equipment manual 


BETTER VO-AG TEACHING 


Now you can make your vo-ag teaching of 
farm equipment care, operation and adjustment 
more useful with the help of these new student’s 
and instructor’s manuals on nine different ma- 
chines. (Five instructor’s manuals shown.) 


Technical staff members of donor companies to 
the FFA Foundation, Inc., have assisted the Agri- 
cultural Education Service of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in the preparation of the material in these 
manuals. Two pages of student’s plow manual shown. 


Manuals are available on balers, combines, corn 
pickers, cultivators, grain drills, manure spreaders, 
mowers, planters, plows. Basic information is pre- 
sented with instructions, job report questions, tests, 
and “how to” illustrations. 


Vocational agriculture students put instruction 
manual learning into practice, in the field, by ob- 
serving the work being done by a two-furrow mold- 
board plow. Students check plowing depth, align- 
ment of beams, bottoms. 


_ Instructor’s manuals are 25 cents each; student’s manuals are 15 cents 
each. Order the quantity you need for your next semester’s work, and 
for next fall, from French-Bray Printing Company, Candler Bldg., 


Baltimore 2, Md. 


This advertisement appears through the courtesy of International Harvester Company. 
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professional interests of persons engaged 
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The strength and productive capac- 


ity of our nation in the future is 
dependent on the training of our 
youth of today. (A machine shop 
class in the Ashland Vocational 
School, Ashland, Kentucky.) 
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What's In lt For You? 


Harry C. Scum, President 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 


AS your 1952 President, I am eager to work with 
you and strive with you toward an increasingly 
effective professional organization. 

The AVA offers to each teacher in the public voca- 
tional program an important avenue to individual 
advancement. The answer to the question “What's in 
it for you” and the basis for the established truth that 
every teacher should contribute to and actively support 
a professional organization is found easily in the record 
of what AVA has done and is continuing to 
accomplish. 

An AVA membership brings you professional con- 
tacts that would otherwise escape you. Through your 

Washington office, you are provided with on-the-spot representation in 
Congressional activities that are related to your job. Through your monthly 
JournaL and other AVA publications, you are offered up-to-date coverage 
of current issues, policies and practices in the educational world and your 
specific fields. 

All of this is available to you at bargain rates. It is well known that AVA 
dues are lower than the dues of any educational organization in the country. 
For this reason, it seems to me that each one of us should accept this year 
the responsibility of bringing in one new AVA member. This would be a 
simple operation on an individual basis. Its total result, however, would be 
an organization that had doubled in influence and membership. 

As 1952 unfolds, we find ourselves in great confusion: A call for a federal 
budget of 85.4 billion dollars; a war in Korea; mobilization in America, 
Europe and Asia; unrest in the Far East; a presidential election; a tighten- 
ing up of policy on vocational training; a Hardy report; and an unantici- 
pated budget recommendation for the vocational program. 

Now, as never before, our nation needs the support that only our: pro- 
gram of vocational training can provide. Throughout the world, vocational 
programs are growing in size and importance. In the U. S. Zone of Ger- 
many, 85 per cent of the youth between the ages of 14 and 18 are currently 
enrolled in vocational programs. It’s up to us to make certain that the 
United States keeps up in front in supplying workers to meet our produc- 
tive requirements. 

Every teacher in America’s vocational schools plays a vital role in our 
nation’s maintenance of freedom and security. 


Nor can we forget our responsibility in molding tomorrow’s citizens. 
America’s future is sitting in your classrooms today. Your wisdom in 
directing well the path of each boy and girl who knows you as a teacher 
will add needed momentum to our country’s struggle for a better world. 

As we look ahead into a year which has already given evidence of bringing 
with it new and serious problems, let’s plan for careful attention to our 
Association’s activities. Watch your JOURNAL and other communications 
from the headquarters office. Remember that each one of us can con- 
tribute immeasurably to the success of the total organization. Make cer- 
tain that your states and your communities are kept informed of your 
program and your achievements in vocational education. 

Let’s each assume the role of liaison officer in specifically relating the 
accomplishments of our vocational schools to our communities. The AVA 
is backing you with its program of professional services. Take advantage 
now of the opportunities that lie before you to improve your own status, 
your own school, and your own community. 

And remember that the AVA stands securely on an outstanding record 
of growth and action. Greater horizons are at the elbow of each one of 
us if we will work together and plan together for one goal—an increasingly 
improved system of public vocational training. 





F ROM “AVA H HEADOUARTERS-- 


HE PRESIDENT delivered his Budget Message to 
National Congress on January 2Ist. Along with it 
went The Budget, a book 9 inches by 12 inches in size, 
containing 1222 pages of figures totaling approximately 
85.4 billions of dollars. It was prepared by the Bureau 


of the Budget—a part of the Executive Staff of the 
President. 


Recommendations of Bureau of the Budget 


The Bureau of the Budget made the following recom- 
mendations to Congress regarding George-Barden 
appropriations: 

“Promotion and further development of vocational 
education: For carrying out the provisions of section 

3 of the Vocational Education Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 

15), section 4 of the Act of March 10, 1924 (20 

U.S. C. 29), (and) section 1 of the Act of March 3, 

1931 (20 U.S. C. 30) and the Act of March 18, 1950 

(Public Law 462), $19,123,261: Provided, That the 

apportionment to the States under the Vocational 

Education Act of 1946 shall be computed on the basis 

of not to exceed $18,948,261 for the current fiscal year: 

Provided further, That not more than $900,000 of this 

appropriation shall be available for vocational educa- 

tion in distributive occupations. (Labor-Federal 

Security Agency Appropriation Act, 1952) 

Appropriated 1952: $19,123,261 

Estimate 1953: $19,123,261” 

The above recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget provides for $18,948,261 for grants to states; 
$30,000 for Hawaii; $105,000 for Puerto Rico; and 
$40,000 for Virgin Islands. The language of the recom- 
mendations and the amount of funds are the same as 
that contained in the 1952 appropriation act. Should 
Congress approve the recommendation of the Bureau of 
the Budget, as set forth above, it would mean that the 
same amount of money would be made available for 
agriculture, home economics, and trades and industries 
that has been made available for the past several years, 
including the present fiscal year. It would also mean 
the same cut in distributive education funds that was 
approved for the present fiscal year. The AVA House 
of Delegates at Minneapolis approved unanimously a 
resolution “that every effort be used by this Association 
to obtain full appropriations ($29,300,000) under the 
George-Barden Act.” Your AVA will continue efforts— 
with the cooperation of members throughout the nation 
—to secure the full appropriation. Efforts will also be 
continued to get appropriations for the distributive 
education program fully restored. 

You need not be reminded that we are facing a very, 
very difficult fight. You are fully aware of the fact that 
we have an economy-minded Congress. Unless you, 
other leaders and lay friends to vocational education are 
able to convince members of the National Congress of 
the need for the further development of vocational 
education, we, of course, have little chance to get voca- 
tional appropriations increased. 

Everyone engaged in the vocational program must 


first of all do a good, efficient worthwhile job and then 
do his full share in keeping those who control the purse- 
strings fully informed of what is being done as well 
as the needs for further developments of the program, 
so that all who need vocational training may be served. 


Veterans Legislation 


The report of the Teague Committee’ (House Select 
Committee to Investigate Educational Training and 
Loan Guarantee programs under GI Bill) has not yet 
come from press. It is generally believed in Washing- 
ton that no general bill will be acted upon dealing with 
educational benefits for veterans of the Korean War 
(those who served in armed forces after July, 1947) 
until after the Teague Committee report has been com- 
pleted and released. This should be released soon. The 
American Legion has taken the position that Korean 
Veterans should get everything that World War II GI's 
got. It is proposed that this be done by simply extend- 
ing the benefits of the old GI Act to them. There isa 
good deal of sentiment among members of Congress 
that some limitations be placed on educational benefits. 
The Kerr-George Bill S. 1940 proposes to extend educa- 
tional benefits with limitations to Korean Veterans. 
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Under date of January 4, 1952, a new version of this 
bill came from press. It was developed by the Com- 
mittee staff for consideration of the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. This 
new version does not carry the portion of Section 7 of 
the original bill which proposed to transfer the admin- 
istration of vocational agriculture from the U. S. Office 
of Education to the Department of Agriculture. This 
is, at least, some indication that the Senate committee 
handling this bill is not in favor of the transfer. 


Resolution of American Farm Bureau 


During the National Convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation which was held in Chicago 


during December, 1951, the following resolution was 
passed: 


“We favor leaving the administration of the vocational 
agricultural program in the Office of Education. We 
ask that the Board study the problem of where the 
Office of Education should be fitted into the Federal 
Government. No agency of the Office of Educa- 
tion should be transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture.” 


Membership in the AVA 

It is important that everyone connected with voca- 
tional and practical arts education become a member 
of the AVA early in the year. The membership year 
begins on December 1 and the subscription to the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL begins with the January 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Keeping 


up to date 


R. E. Brothers, Sun Electric Corporation, demonstrates the use of modern scientific 
engine diagnosis procedures in locating engine troubles at the automotive workshop. 


AUTOMOTIVE INSTRUCTION 


OR MANY YEARS, California vocational administrators 

have discussed the problem of keeping vocational 
teachers up to date in the knowledge of craft skills and 
technical information. 

Vocational teachers learn their crafts by serving an 
apprenticeship and working as journeymen in industry. 
As long as they stay in industry they must of necessity 
master new developments in order to hold their jobs. 
When they leave to enter teaching, however, it is easy 
for them to lose touch with the craft. This is a par- 
ticularly critical problem in automotive service because 
of the constant flow of new developments into a fast- 
moving industry. 

Two years ago, the members of the California Indus- 
trial Education Association under the direction of Presi- 
dent Dale Walfron (Assistant Superintendent, Hayward 
Union High School) determined to find an answer to 
the automotive instructors’ need for keeping up to date. 
The CIEA is composed of industrial teachers, super- 
visors and administrators in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia and hence had a real interest in the situation. 


President Walfron appointed a planning committee 
to study the possibilities of adapting the workshop 
method (currently so popular in other branches of 
education) to the needs of industrial teachers. Gail 
Moore, California State Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Teacher Training; Van Lawrence (Mr. Moore’s 
Assistant) ; O. D. Davis, California State Consultant on 
Industrial Arts Education; Joseph C. Bellenger, Cali- 
fornia State Assistant Regional Supervisor; Charles 
Ferrell, Contra Costa County Schools Coordinator of 
Vocational Education; and Lyle Pember, Contra Costa 
Junior College Coordinater of Occupational Education, 
were appointed to the committee. A detailed plan for 
an automotive workshop was worked out in conference 
with P. E. McDonald, Service Section, General Motors 
Corporation; and Samuel L. Fick, California State Chief 
of Trade and Industrial Education. 


Two sections of 25 teachers each, with individual pre- 
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sentations, were decided upon. Units of work, to be 
provided by companies specializing in various phases 
of automotive service or equipment, were organized. 
Seven such units were arranged so that both groups 
could complete their assignments in 80 hours. 

The first unit covered the principles of operation and 
service procedures for the torque converter transmission. 
This was presented by L. A. Boyer and Deal Billigmeier 
of the Buick Motor ‘Division of General Motors 
Corporation. 





By Miles H. Anderson, California Assistant 
State Supervisor of Instructional Materials 





The second unit covered the hydra-matic transmission 
and was conducted by F. A. Rinehart and Robert O. 
Link. 

This was followed by a presentation on the Carter 
carburetor under the guidance of James B. Brooks of 
the Carter Carburetor Corporation. 

Another unit on the new Rochester carburetors was 
offered by I. A. Boe of United Motors Service Division 
of General Motors. 

Brake service came in for some serious attention in 
the unit prepared by the Barrett Equipment Company 
and conducted by Clarence Hane. Next came a well- 
organized show in which W. F. Foland of the Delco- 
Remy Division of General Motors (assisted by I. A. Boe 
of United Motors Service) covered the principles of 
operation and service for Delco electrical systems. 

The program was concluded with a short but inten- 
sive unit in engine diagnosis that featured modern 
scientific testing equipment. This was staged by R. E. 
Brothers and Edward Wiseman of Sun Electric. 

The various companies participating in the work- 
shop contributed the time of their representatives and 
the use of their equipment and materials; as well as a 
wealth of teaching aids. 

Committee members realized that the program they 





had organized was a good one, but they also knew that 
to be certain the teachers would attend in sufficiently 
large numbers to justify the expense involved, it would 
be necessary to offer attractive quarters and college 
credit for the work. Dr. Drummond J. McCunn, Super- 
intendent of Contra Costa Junior College, agreed to 
put on the program under the auspices of his school, 
and assigned the work of preparing facilities to J. Gra- 
ham Sullivan, Assistant Superintendent and Director of 
Curriculum; Lyle B. Pember, Coordinator of Occupa- 
tional Education; Dr. John H. Porterfield, Director, 
West Contra Costa Junior College Campus; and John 
G. Webb, Dean of Occupational Education at that 
Campus. Through the combined efforts of these men, 
automotive service shops, several classrooms, and an 
auditorium at the college were made available. 

The workshop was given good publicity by the Col- 
lege, the California Industrial Education Association, 
and the State Bureau of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion. Articles appeared in news bulletins and magazines, 
and a series of cards and letters were sent to all of the 
auto mechanics teachers in the state. 

Teacher response was immediate. The combination 
of an interesting workshop program in their own field 
and two units of college credit was very attractive. 
Applications were received from about 70 teachers. 
When the workshop was started 50 teachers answered 
the roll-call and the entire group continued through the 
80 hour program to its completion. 

The workshop operated 8 hours per day, and 5 days 
a week for the 2 week period. Each unit offered 
theoretical work in the principles of operation of the 
apparatus being studied in addition to practical shop 
and laboratory projects. 

Lesson sheets and lecture material, when accumulated 
into a folder, constituted an excellent summary of the 
course. Lectures and laboratory demonstrations were 


supplemented by audio-visual materials such as motion 
pictures and slide films, both sound and silent. Copies 
of factory service manuals for many parts of the auto. 
mobile were also distributed. 


Factory representatives who conducted the various § 
units were selected by their companies on the basis of 
their knowledge of their product and their expericnce 
in teaching. Each one did an excellent job. 

When the workshop was over, enrollees evaluated 
their experience in terms of how it would benefit them 
in teaching. Without exception, they agreed that they 
would be able to do a much better job as a result, 
Many were stimulated to revise their entire courses of 
study to include much of the new material learned at 
the workshop. Others supplemented their courses with 
new units on late developments in the automotive 
service field. Since they had come to the workshop 
from cities as far south as San Diego and as far north as 
Redding, they represented a fairly good cross section 
of the automotive teachers of the state and their reac. 
tions are therefore typical of the average auto mechanics 
teacher. They all felt that the workshop was of great 
value and should be continued as a yearly offering. 
Plans are consequently being made to prepare another 
such program for the summer of 1952. 


Because of the success of the auto mechanics teachers 
workshop, teachers in a number of other crafts are now 
interested in workshops of their own. It is hoped that 
arrangements can be made for similar offerings in 
machine shop, carpentry, and possibly electrical work 
in the near future with others to be added as needs 
appear. 


There seems little doubt that the problem of helping 
California trade teachers keep abreast of the newest 
developments in their crafts will be solved if this first 
successful workshop is followed up by others. 





FROM AVA HEADQUARTERS 


issue. In order to get the news while it is still news, 
all interested in vocational and practical arts education 
should join the AVA early in the membership year. 
Back numbers of the JouRNAL are sent to all who be- 
come members prior to May 1—but why not urge your 
fellow-workers to join now and get each issue as it comes 
from press? 


Appropriations Subcommittees 
U. S. Senate and House of Representatives 


Following are the members of the Senate and House 
Subcommittees that handle appropriations for the 
Labor Department and the Federal Security Agency— 
including vocational appropriations. Some changes in 
the members of these committees may occur during this 
session of Congress. 


SENATE 
Dennis Chavez, (D), Chairman, New Mexico 
Richard B. Russell, (D) , Georgia 
Lister Hill, (D), Alabama 
Harley M. Kilgore, (D), West Virginia 
A. W. Robertson, (D), Virginia 
E. J. Thye, (R), Minnesota 
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Wm. F. Knowland, (R), California 
Zales N. Ecton, (R), Montana 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


John E. Fogarty, (D), Chairman, 2nd District, Rhode 
Island 


E. H. Hedrick, (D), 6th District, West Virginia 
C. C. McGrath, (D), 26th District, New York City 
W. K. Denton, (D), 8th District, Indiana 

George B. Schwabe, (R), \st District, Oklahoma 
Lowell Stockman, (R), 2nd District, Oregon 
Fred E. Busbey, (R), 3rd District, Illinois 


Do you have a Congressman or a Senator on the above 
list? If so, is he familiar with the vocational program 
in his District or State? Have you made a special effort 
to act as a public relations officer for your local voca- 
tional program? 

Let’s keep our Congressmen and Senators informed, 
so they can deal with vocational problems with full 
understanding of the worth and importance of voca- 
tional education to the security and well-being of the 
nation. 


M. D. MOoBLEy 


Washington, D. C. Executive Secretary 
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This material was taken from a speech presented 


by Carl M. Humphrey, Missouri State Director of 
Agricultural Education, on the occasion of the 


51951 Central Regional Conference. 


Vo-Ag Faces the Future 


wn CAN WE in vocational agriculture do to assist 
the present and future defense efforts of our gov- 
ernment and at the same time strengthen the vocational 
education program in agriculture? 

That is the question each of us must ask ourselves. 
However, we cannot stop there; we must develop a 
sound solution to the problem and do all in our power 
to assist those in our field to solve this problem in their 
local communities. 


Some of the approaches which I believe to be very 
important for us to develop in deciding what we in 
vocational agriculture can do to assist in the defense 
effort are outlined here. 


Emergency Programs Are Not the Answer 


The first thing in any emergency is to develop a new 
program of some type to meet the situation. No doubt 
we could develop an emergency program which would 
have some merit and which would assist in agriculture’s 
contribution in the present defense effort. However, 
land some of my colleagues are of the frank opinion 
that had we spent the same time, money and effort 
which was spent during the last war on Food Produc- 
tion War Training, Farm Machinery Repair, Metal 
Classes, and Canneries on developing our regular all-day 
and adult programs of vocational agriculture we would 
have accomplished about as much in the way of assisting 
the war effort and our vocational agriculture program 
would have been made stronger for years to come. 

The Institutional-On-Farm Training Program, (one 
of the outstanding efforts in recent years to systemati- 
cally meet a specific need) has caused many headaches 
because it was first considered by many as an emergency 
program. Where this program has been accepted as a 
definite part of the vocational agriculture program 
fewer difficulties have been encountered. We in voca- 
tional agriculture can develop emergency programs so 
frequently that we may develop the idea in the minds 
of some that vocational agriculture is an emergency 
program and when there is no emergency situation— 
why have vocational agriculture? 

Any program which we develop should be developed 
through and conducted as a part of the regular program 
of vocational agriculture. It should be a vocational 
education program in agriculture and should deal with 
subjects of an agricultural nature. I can hardly classify 
community canneries and metals courses in this cate- 
gory. We do not need to change the objectives of our 
present program of vocational education in agriculture, 
but need only to change our points of emphasis. 


Young Farmer Programs 


As the present situation develops, it looks more and 
more to me like we have little if any immediate need 
fora Young Farmer Program. We will not have any 
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farm youth in this group. If present plans develop and 
all eighteen year old boys are drafted and remain in 
military service for twenty to twenty-four months, our 
prospective young farmers are gone for a period of at 
least two years. It is going to be imperative, however, 
that we in vocational agriculture do some constructive 
thinking and efficient planning in order that we have 
a well organized and sound course of instruction 
planned for these young men who do return to farms, 
or have a desire to return to the farm after the service 
in the armed forces. 


Good Farm Management 


We must do a better job of teaching sound economic 
practices and increase the emphasis on the importance 
of efficient operation in order that the farm will be a 
well organized and balanced economical unit. 


Year after year we are getting more invested in the 
farming unit. A farmer can secure a smaller per- 
centage return on his investment and still have more 
dollars profit. This very factor is dangerous in that a 
very small negative per cent return could spell disaster 
in a short period of time. 

The natural fertility or productivity of the soil is of 
declining significance in our present day agriculture 
because of our improved technical knowledge of how to 
make soils more productive. It is less expensive to 
supply soil fertility deficiencies than it is to overcome 
physical handicaps. Mineral deficiencies can be rather 
accurately measured and can be corrected. 


The importance of topography and location to farm- 
ing and economical marketing of farm products has 
become increasingly important. The cost of operating 
large machinery and establishing water management 
programs on soils with a higher degree of slope is more 
costly if not impractical in many cases. 


Adult Education 


It would seem logical that with an increased demand 
for farm products we should increase our efforts to 
provide a sound educational program for the present 
producers of farm products—the adult farmers of our 
community. 





“We must encourage production through 


the use of our improved technical 
knowledge rather than through the use 
of increased acres.” 





Pressure is on every adult farmer to obtain the great- 
est volume of production of farm products in the history 
of our country. We need to do our part in informing 
our farmers of the production needs and assist them 
in planning their programs in order that they are mak- 
ing as large a contribution as possible to the production 
of food for defense. Certainly our defense would be 
miserably weak if we do not have sufficient food and 
fibre to care for our armed forces and our civilian 
population. It is my opinion that we need to be more 
concerned about meeting the production goals which 
might be set for 1961 than for 1951. In other words, 
we must meet the production needs year by year and 
at the same time refrain from depleting our soil of its 
fertility. All information which we get indicates that 
our defense program will continue at a rapid pace for 
a period of five, eight, ten or more years. If this is 
true, it is mandatory that much of our efforts be devoted 
to obtaining a high level of production and maintaining 
the fertility of the lands on which we depend for that 
production. 


Instructional Program 


We must encourage production through the use of 
our improved technical knowledge rather than through 
the use of increased acres. Therefore, we must guide the 
emphasis of our instructional program for the all-day 
and the adult farmers in this direction. What are some 
of the points we need to emphasize: 


A chemical inventory of all farm land to determine (a) 
present state of fertility (b) fertilizer needs (c) potential 
production. No doubt chemical fertilizers will be scarce. 
This makes it very important that all fertilizers be applied 
according to recommendations as determined by soil tests. 


We should use only the very best soils for row crops. 


We should place more emphasis on use of adapted varieties 
of crops in order to reach higher yields of needed crops. 


Our efforts for more effective control of insects, parasites, 
diseases, weeds and other pests which may retard maximum 
production of crop and livestock must be accelerated. 


We must encourage the development of and a shift to a 
pasture-livestock system of farming. Many acres of our farm 
lands should not be plowed or used for the production of 
grain crops. They will produce more units of food by har- 
vesting with livestock than by harvesting with machines— 
which are hard to get and which require labor to operate— 
which is not too plentiful. Steers grading "good" can be 
produced from improved pasture with as little as 20 or 25 
bushel of corn. 


Improved Farm Mechanics Program 


The vocational agricultural program will make a 
definite contribution to the defense effort. We should 
place more emphasis on the use of machinery and labor 
saving devices to replace the labor which is going to be 
difficult to secure. Machinery, even though expensive, 
is likely to be cheaper than manpower. 


Our farm mechanics program must stress the impor- 
tance of proper operation, care and maintenance of 
farm machinery and equipment. Our tractors, other 
machines and equipment will have to remain in service 
over longer periods of time because of the scarcity of 
materials to manufacture replacements. 

To keep our program in step with the needs of the 
farmers we should spend more time on painting, repair 
and maintenance of farm buildings, not only because 
of the sound economic principles involved but materials 
for replacement of buildings will not be available. 


Home Food Production 


We should increase the time devoted to the study 
of the importance and methods of home food pro- 


duction. If every family with which our teachers of 
vocational agriculture work would produce and con. 
serve all the food possible for home use, the results 
would be three-fold. We would have a better fed 
group of children and workers; less demand on com. 
mercial food channels; and a reduced cost of family 
living. 


Supervised Farming Program 


Emphasis on the economical production of important 
food and fibre crops in our supervised farming pro. 
gram is important. 

This probably means a shift from the production o{ 
fat steers of show quality to the use of breeding bee/ 
cattle projects, feeding steers by the deferred method, 
more dairy and poultry projects, selection of foundation 
animals on the basis of production instead of show 
records, and emphasis on higher yields from the same or 
fewer acres. 

Through the maintenance of up-to-date, accurate, 
and usable supervised farming records our vocational 
agriculture students learn the value of this practice and 
develop an appreciation of an accounting system which 
enables them to evaluate their farming business. This 
eliminates poor production practices and increases eff- 
ciency of the individual farmer. 


The supervised farming programs must continue to 
be the core of our vocational education program in 
agriculture—emergency or no emergency. 


Future Farmers of America 


We must develop the leadership training phase of our 
FFA activity program to a high degree. 

Never before have we had such a great need for rural 
leadership as we do have today. I know no better place 
to develop leadership than in our 300,000 FFA members. 

We need to give increased impetus to character build: 
ing activities—in order to develop honesty, integrity, 
loyalty, patriotism, morality, and a desire to serve, as 
qualities of our youth. 


More emphasis should be placed on community serv- 
ices and cooperative activities because we must work 
together for the good of all. 


We must develop in our youth the belief that it is 
honorable to do an honest day’s work and expect no 
more in return than one day’s pay; that we should reap 
in proportion to our efforts; that we should be more 
self-enterprising and less dependent on society and gov- 
ernment; and that all we should expect is an oppor: 
tunity to make, by our own efforts, our own future. 


Summary 


The people who work in the vocational education 
program in agriculture can contribute most to the 
present and future national defense efforts of ou! 
country by concentrating on the regular program Ol 
vocational agriculture through the revision of our course 
of study or our plan of instruction. In such a manne 
we will develop in our present and prospective farmers 
the importance of an all-out effort for not only high 
but efficient production of farm products. We mus 
also emphasize the value of conservation of our humat 
and natural resources, the desire for aggressive and 
competent rural leadership, the consideration of the 
welfare of all citizens, the necessity for strong moril 
character, a desire to take advantage of opportunites 
and the knowledge that farming is not only a means 0! 
making a living but a way to live a life. 
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E WILL all be more hopeful about the peace talks 
between nations when we have become more skill- 
ful in keeping peace at home. 

We have some hope of working out our differences 
between labor and industry, between the many ethnic, 
religious and racial groups in our communities as we 
learn how to live with our differences in the family. 

Our generation has been sensitized to feel the trauma 
of conflict. Two major world wars and a series of cold 
wars and intervals of too-warm-for-comfort peace have 
characterized our lifetime. We are the people who 
were brought up in an atmosphere of sweetness and 
light; trained to swallow our negative feelings, to be 
nice to our brothers and sisters, and to believe that in 
a good family no one ever raises his voice or kicks 
up a fuss. 

Few of us have been prepared for the wars of nations, 
the intergroup tensions, the neighborhood riots, indeed 
the conflicts within our own homes. We need to learn 
the basic skills of living with our differences wherever 
they arise. My thesis is that these learnings can and 
should take place in the family where so many were 
begun. 

Families are built upon differences. By definition, it 
takes both sexes and at least two generations to make 
up a family. Very little selectivity operates in building 
a family... . 

Conflicts between adults and teen-agers may be even 
more frequent especially in our day when times have 
changed so rapidly since adults themselves were young. 
In the one area of dating and courtship youth today 
functions quite differently than did his parents when 
they were his age... . 

Family fusses over the use of shared equipment have 
become ever more common in the smaller dwelling of 
today. The battle of the bulge is on every morning in 
who gets to the bathroom first. It continues through the 
day over the use of the family car, the radio, the TV 
set, the living room, and the family dollar. 
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Struggles for supremacy are known to family living 
in the “who is boss” type of question that must be 
worked out in every home. Husband and wife take 
years to work out interacting roles, then children come 
along and want their way too. Something has got 
to give! 

Shifting roles of men and women, adults and chil- 
dren in our transition generation causes confusion and 
conflict in and of itself. No longer is there a clear clean 
line between men’s work and women’s work. Millions 
of women are at home in the larger community today, 
while many men are finding satisfactions in more inti- 
mate at-homeness in their own families as they partici- 
pate in the homemaking, the child care, and the day by 
day activities of family life. This is all fine, except 
when conceptions of who-does-what conflict, as they are 
bound to from time to time in even the best regulated 
households. 

Some conflict is inherent in growth! A child may 
become angry at himself for not being able to perform 
at a new level of proficiency for which he is striving. 
Penny of the comic strip snapped back at her mother 
who was criticizing her recent behavior with a poignant, 
“I don’t see why you fuss so, I don’t like my behavior 
a bit better than you do!” 

A young father trying to bring up his son without 
the use of force becomes annoyed with himself when 
his three-year-old son so riles him that he finds himself 
marching the youngster off to be spanked just the way 
his father did before him. There are growth revealing 
differences between goals and behavior in all of us. As 
long as development is taking place, we can expect the 
reach to exceed the grasp. 

One of the functions of families is to serve as an 
emotional rehabilitation center for its members. You 
do not dare to blow off at the boss, for fear of losing 
your job, so you let go at home and watch the sparks 
fly. The only difficulty is the chain reaction that occurs 
in families unprepared to handle these safety valve 





functions. The chain reaction works something like 
this: Mr. Smith was ready to blow his top at work but 
couldn’t so he let Mrs. Smith have it in grumbling 
about supper’s not being ready. Mrs. Smith feels un- 
justly criticized and stalks to the kitchen cuffing Junior 
over the ear for not picking up his skates enroute. 
Junior takes one look at Mom and says nothing, but 
kicks the dog under thé table. The dog puts his tail 
between his legs and chases the cat out to the back 
fence where she howls all night. Maybe not a baby 
bomb, but a charge of emotional dynamite in chain 
reaction nonetheless! 

We feel the strains in family living because we care. 
It is our loved ones who hurt most deeply, who annoy 
us, upset us most often. Because they belong to us, 
because we care about them, we expect more of our 
family folk and feel more intensely all the sentiments 
that arise out of emotional interaction. 


TWO THINGS WON’T WORK 


Open warfare is costly in the home as out. Fighting 
it out settles nothing and may be extremely painful. 
Uncontrolled hostility, heavy-handed authority, the 
peace through power dictatorships of the hush-now- 
here-comes-father variety are suicidal in a peace-loving, 
freedom seeking people. 

But you can get a bad case of psychosomatics when 
you attempt to stew in your own juice. Pretending the 
trouble isn’t there only prolongs the problem. We 
know now that neurotic headaches may be but un- 
leashed anger in a person afraid to face his own hos- 
tilities. A great deal of today’s stomach troubles result 
from trying to swallow one’s own corrosive emotions. 


STEP BY STEP TO PEACE 


It hurts to fight; it hurts to avoid the issue choni- 
cally. We reduce the strains of everyday threats when we 
learn to live with them constructively. This means step 
by step efforts in living with our differences intelli- 
gently. Six steps in this direction are: 

Accept conflict as normal, inevitable, not to be 
ashamed of, nor an indictation of failure, but rather as 
to be expected in the intimate interaction of different 
persons and groups, free to make their own opinions 


about each other and the relationship for which they 
stand. 


Attempt to understand the difference that has ariscn 
by sincere listening to the other (s), and trying to sce 
what the situation means to the various individuals. 

Channel your own aggressions as constructively as 
you can. Admit the presence of negative feelings and 
give some positive direction to hostile impulses as they 
arise. Some frustration is inevitable, as is also the “head 
of steam” that builds up as a result of frustration. 
Working-it-off in the garden, the workshop, in house- 
cleaning, hobbies, in real fun, harnesses emotions to 
constructive creative enterprises. This is no new-fangled 
idea. William James several decades ago observed that 
the problems of mankind had multiplied with the dis- 
appearance of the woodpile in the backyard! Every 
man is a teakettle whose lid will blow off if he keeps 
the spout plugged up too long. 


When differences arise, face them actively by attack- 
ing the problem rather than each other. Try to adopt 
some small step for handling that kind of situation 
better next time. Do all that you can to leave the rela- 
tionship stronger than it was before the difficulty arose. 

Meet each other’s needs as much as possible as you 
go along. All humans need affection, a real sense of 
belonging, a feeling of being needed and being truly 
accepted. As we meet each other’s emotional needs, we 
bridge our differences by the strongest bonds known 
to man. 

Live for joint purposes bigger than the individual 
and for goals beyond the moment. Common loyalties 
give the far-sighted vision that keeps a relationship 
from becoming myopic. 

Peace is not just the absence of conflict . . . it is 
positive, dynamic living with difference in harmony. 
As an orchestra builds upon the harmonious blending 
of differences by conscientious practice, so too learning 
to live in harmony with our fellows is a direct result 
of sustained and disciplined practice and experience. 

Open warfare is dangerous wherever it occurs. Sup- 
pression stifles and suffocates. Man’s quest today is for 
more constructive and creative ways of living with dif- 
ference. The skills of handling conflict are forged in 
the family for application on a world wide scale. By 
keeping peace at home, we assure it abroad. 


“Learn to querrel constructively” is the challenging lesson of the day for these Cedar Rapids, lowa, boys and girls. Through such 
offerings in America’s vocational schools, future citizens are learning how to “keep peace at home and thereby assure it abroad. 
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“SELLING BANKING SERVICE” 


California sets the 
pace in DE promotion! 


¥ METHODs used to promote the training program 
Selling Banking Service in California have brought 
splendid results. More than 6,000 have enrolled in 
these classes held in over 100 banks and other financial 
institutions throughout the state. 


The success of this program has largely been due 
to the strong and active support of the Bank of 
America, largest banking organization in the world, 
and the state-wide membership of the California Bank- 
ers Association. 


Steps involved in the development of the sales pro- 
gram for financial institutions were as follows: 


Conferences with the Bank of America to discuss needs 
and win support for the state-wide training program. 

A series of workshops for coordinators of distributive edu- 
cation, staff members of the Bureau of Business Education, 
and bank executives to develop content for the leader's 
manual and teaching aids (such as flip charts and sound 
slide films). 

Development of pilot training programs in various areas 
of the state to test the effectiveness of the leader's manual 
and teaching devices. 

Workshop conference with leaders who conducted the 
pilot training programs to obtain their suggestions for the 
improvement of the leader's manual and teaching methods. 

Leader training institutes for those who taught classes in 
the program. 


The organization and development of classes in the 
Selling Banking Service program involved the following: 


Conference with major sponsoring group to launch the 
program, arrange class schedules, and assign promotional 
responsibilities to local coordinators, bank managers, state 
Bureau of Business Education personnel, local chambers of 
commerce, and other interested groups. 

Conference with California Bankers Association to secure 
their participation in the program. 

Development of a master schedule of communities to be 
served with dates of news releases and a calendar of other 
promotional activities. 

Organization of a plan for the supervision and evaluation 
of the training program in the interest of improving instruc- 
tion. 


Related Information 


Sponsors must be sold on the basic concepts. For 
the training program Selling Banking Service, it is ob- 
vious that banks offer services for sale to the public 
and fundamental salesmanship principles can be ap- 
plied therefore to the banking field. It requires time 
and effort to develop these concepts with some financial 
groups, but success came about in an interesting way 
in California. 

Just prior to the Korean War, there were indications 
that the consumer intended to defer buying in quantity 
In anticipation of a general price decline. Merchandise 
was plentiful and we were moving rapidly into a 
buyer’s market. The Bank of America approached 
the California State Bureau of Business Education 
with suggestions for the development of a sales train- 

By R. C. Van Wagenen, California Assistant State 
Supervisor of Business Education 
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ing program for retailers in order to stimulate sales 
and thus avoid a general decline in consumer buying. 

A sales training program—Buy Now—resulted, with 
a final enrollment of more than 16,000 retailers and 
employees. NATION’s Business (April, 1951 issue) fea- 
tured an article entitled Do Sales Walk Out on You? 
in recognition of the success of this project.. The spon- 
soring bank received in excess of 1,600 letters of in- 
quiry from persons in every state and 5 foreign 
countries. 

This accomplishment fostered interest on the part 
of the bank in a second training program which was 
eventually established as Selling Banking Service. 

The following outline of meetings, taken from the 
leader’s manual, may be used for general preview 
purposes: 


Personality in Selling: definition of salesmanship, 
what services are sold in a bank, sales personality, cus- 
tomers’ first impressions and objectives of the approach. 

Handling Customers: fundamentals of successful sell- 
ing, importance of remembering names, and customer 
types. 

Meeting Objections: sales objections (definition) , 
sales objections encountered in a bank, how to handle 
objections. 

Appealing to Buying Motives: appealing to buying 
motives, illustration of buying motives, use of buying 
motives, feature-benefit sales promotion, and the sales 
presentation. 

Closing the Sale and Suggestion Selling: closing the 
sale, closing techniques, suggestion selling, and award- 
ing certificates. 


This course deals with the fundamental principles 
of salesmanship which apply to banking. As a course 
in customer relations, the first points are that sales- 
manship means helping the customer to choose wisely 
and that salespeople serve when they sell. 


Some Do’s and Don’‘t’s in Promotion 


Do sell the largest available banking or financial 
organization as a sponsor for classes and hold all 
promotion until good support is assured. 

Do make certain that all interested parties have a 
thorough understanding of the course. 

Do provide adequate leader training for teachers. 

Do remember that the course offers training in the 
sale of banking services, and not instruction in the 
basic policies of banking operations. 

Don’t expect continued results from any one method 
used in promotion. Various methods and _ techniques 
are a requisite of successful publicity. 

Don’t neglect the importance of active help from 
the sponsor in presenting the course and evaluating 
instruction. 

Do insist on joint responsibilities to be shared by 
the sponsor and local coordinators of distributive 
education. 








Vocational educators at Minneapolis 


sessions spoke up for 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Said John A. McCarthy, New Jersey Assistant State 
Commissioner of Education: 

“Three major elements to be considered in apprais- 
ing the effectiveness of the occupational information 
and guidance services program are: 

Personnel designated to assume guidance respon- 

sibilities 

Facilities available within the school and community 

The use made of personnel and facilities 

“Appraisal leads inevitably to a consideration of 
standards, and prominent among standards are those 
relating to personnel who perform the guidance func- 
tion. It has not been uncommon to choose such per- 
sonnel on the basis of free periods available, or be- 
cause there happened to be a teacher for whom an 
assignment had to be found. Standards for guidance 
personnel, however, have been evolving upon in- 
creasingly higher levels of professionalization, and it 
is now recognized that an effective program demands 
personnel qualified within well defined areas of coun- 
selor preparation. Certification standards are assuring 
that counselors not only will possess a requisite fund 
of working knowledge pertaining to principles and 
techniques, but also will be qualified in terms of broad 
occupational experience as well as personal character- 
istics. It is highly important that the counselor be a 
well adjusted individual capable of dealing effectively 
in human relationshins. 

“If a guidance program is to func- 
tion in an organized sense, it is 
apparent that adequate facilities 
must be available. Financial sup- 
port should be provided in accord- 
ance with a systematic planned 
procedure. Sufficient clerical help 
is necessary in order to provide max- 
imum time for the counselor to 
work with counselees, and not be 
burdened with routine detail. Suit- 
able space must be designated and 
other physical facilities made avail- 
able. 

“Specific criteria to evaluate the appropriate use of 
personnel and facilities would center around such 
factors as: 

The individual inventory service, informational serv- 
ices, counseling services, placement services, follow-up 
services.” 

Panel Members Said: 


“The process of appraisal calls for criteria to be 
used as an evaluative device in measuring the attain- 
ment of stated objectives and standards. The most 
practical approach, it was believed, would provide 
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criteria established in terms of the individual school 
situation. Aims and objectives within the developing 
program of guidance services should be established 
within the framework of the various levels and set- 
tings of the educative process. The small school, for 
example, need not be discouraged because it does not 
conform minutely to a preconceived set of criteria 
implicit in a fully developed program.” 


“A school system, in attempting to develop a pro- 
gram which conforms to postulated criteria, should 
start from where it finds itself and do the best with 
what it has. This does not imply a compromise with 
reference to the quality and extent of guidance serv- 
ices. It simply means that the initiation and expansion 
of guidance services must be based upon the realities 
inherent in a given situation. The panel was strong 
in its admonition that a developing program not 
become stalemated on an inadequate level. A dynamic, 
well-rounded program expands steadily in the direc- 
tion of a projected ideal which has been adopted in 
the light of the school’s full potential for development.” 


Said M. Norcross Stratton, Massachusetts State Director 
of Vocational Education: 


“The selection of the persons to be trained and 
their vocational adjustment are among the require: 
ments for a successful program of vocational education. 

“The selective process, to avoid waste of time and 
vocational education funds, should take place before 
the pupil enters upon vocational training. 

“A vocational guidance program is necessary for 
modern selection and adjustment methods. 

“The purpose of a vocational guidance program is 
to provide individuals with information and _ skills 
needed to make wise decisions in matters affecting 
vocational adjustment. 


“The services of a guidance program should include 
the following to assist each individual: provide and 
interpret cumulative evidence about his needs, abilities, 
interests and aptitudes; present comprehensive infor- 
mation about occupations, training and employment 
opportunities; particularly provide counseling for each 
individual; set up means for aiding his placement 
and adjustment in his chosen work; and follow-up 
the progress of the individual on the job and assist 
him to make plans for changes of or improvement in 
his occupation. 


“The vocational guidance program is a part of the 





Reported by Guy O. Tollerud, Minnesota State 
Supervisor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance. 
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total educational program but not identical with any 
other element in it. Guidance services aid the school 
in its instructional program and render assistance es- 
sential to effective administration and supervision. 
They do not recruit for any phase of education or 
training (might inject an “aside” here of the practice 
frequently followed by some in urging certain pupils 
to enter the regular academic program when vocational 
training would be to their advantage) but aid individ- 
uals to make educational plans which will lead to 
attainable vocational objectives from the standpoint 
of enlightened self-interest and understanding. 

“It is permissible to use the funds appropriated under 
the several authorizations of section 3 (a) of the 
George-Barden Act. However, there is no provision 
from these funds for the vocational guidance services 
per se, as whatever monies are allocated for guidance 
must be prorated from the appropriation of the four 
fields of vocational education; namely, agriculture, 
distributive education, home economics, and trade and 
industrial. In this state (Massachusetts) we have used 
this formula: ten per cent from agriculture, twenty per 
cent from distributive education, twenty per cent from 
home economics, and fifty per cent from trade and 
industrial funds. 


“The fact that funds are not specifically earmarked 
for guidance services presents certain disadvantages 
that tend to impede the progress of guidance in general. 


“The amount of money available for guidance serv- 
ices varies considerably from year to year, hence making 
it difficult to make financial commitments for long 
range plans; especially for such activities as research, 
pre- and in-service training of personnel, counselor 
training, programs in colleges and universities, and 


the development of guidance programs in individual 
schools. 


“In view of the foregoing, it is 
not, in my opinion, necessary to 
offer any drastic changes in the 
George-Barden Act as it applies 
to guidance. The present law ap- 
pears adequate in that the section 
pertaining to vocational guidance 
as described in Vocational Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 1 of the Voca- 
tional Division of the U. S. Office 
of Education and in our State Plan 
for Vocational Guidance is quite 

ee comprehensive. 

“The main difficulty—and an important one—is the 
matter of appropriating funds specifically earmarked 
for vocational guidance. 

“Consequently, I would propose that a certain per- 
centage of the total annual George-Barden funds be 
allocated for vocational guidance. 1 would prefer, how- 
ever, to have such an amount added to rather than 
taken from the already limited total appropriation. 
In any case, it seems necessary to have funds available 
if we are to be assured of effective and continuing guid- 
ance services. 

“To show how this would work I have developed 
an hypothetical distribution of such funds. The cur- 
tent (1951-52) George-Barden appropriation is approxi- 
mately $17,500,000. Assuming that ten per cent of 
this amount were set aside for vocational guidance, 
it would provide $1,750,000 at the national level. 
Assuming further that this fund were to be allocated 
on a basis of per capita of population it would be 
approximately .012 cents per person. And carrying 
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What Do the Parents Think? 


School authorities in Jacksonville, Illinois, long 
concerned with community feeling about local ed- 
ucation, decided to find out just what parents 
thought about their schools and teachers. 

Recently they mailed a special questionnaire to 
1,500 Jacksonville families, and early in December 
the answers from them had been tabulated and 
published. 

Parents asked for (1) more emphasis on teaching 
children to get along with each other; (2) more study 
on how to use money wisely; and (3) more teacher 
study of abilities, aptitudes, and interests of chil- 
dren as a basis for helping them choose their life’s 
work. In connection with this last point, Jackson- 
ville schools are now using the SRA Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities and the Kuder Preference Record. 

Of those queried, 84 per cent felt the school should 
try to help children with social problems met in 
everyday life. When asked if school services should 
be cut or taxes raised, 61 per cent of the parents 
declared for increased taxes—only 6 per cent wanted 
to see services cut.—Ira Glick, Information Director, 
Science Research Associates. 











this analogy one step further it would give my state 
(Massachusetts) approximately $54,000 of federal funds 
annually for vocational guidance purposes. 


“Were this amount available each year, it would 
enable me as a State Director of Vocational Education 
to make definite financial commitments in conjunction 
with the development by my division of continuing 
policies concerning vocational guidance.” 


Said Mr. Jensen, Superintendent of Schools, Winona, 
Minnesota: 


“We must never forget the relations with our com- 
munity in getting our school patrons, labor, and: the 
business people interested in our schools. In our schools 
(Winona) we have done it on the basis of business- 
industry-education days where labor, business, and in- 
dustrial leaders visit our schools and where we also 
in turn go out and visit industry and where we have 
joint meetings together to go over the plans. Several 
weeks ago we took off one-half day and we closed 
school early for a week and during that one week 
alone we had over 1,800 specific conferences between 
a parent and a teacher. Our teachers’ association has 
just completed a plan, on its own initiative, in 
what we call the “Open Door Policy.” It is a plan 
whereby our businessmen and representatives of forty- 
seven various manufacturing units have agreed to re- 
lease their workers for a period of two hours once a 
year with pay to visit the schools either for a con- 
ference or to find out more about the schools. To me 
the most important thing of all is that we do have 
an “Open Door” as an answer to the critics of public 
schools. The door should be open for them to come 
in and see for themselves. 


“In order to make for an effective occupational in- 
formation and guidance service it is necessary that 
we do not live on an island by ourselves as a school 


. system, but that we become a part of the general 


stream that is moving on. Here again the director of 
guidance is a person who should be familiar with 
many of the details of public relations in his work 
in counseling.” , 





Adjustments and the Working Sheet 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Prepared by Earl Clevenger of Norman, 
Oklahoma, this is the first in a series of how to do it articles 
to be presented in the Journal for business education teach- 
ers. Mr. Clevenger, an experienced teacher of accounting 
principles and a successful practicing accountant, shows 
alternate methods of handling one of the most troublesome 
instructional procedures in the principles of accounting. 


A WORK SHEET (sometimes called working sheet or 
working papers) may be thought of as an exten- 
sion of the trial balance that contains a classified sum- 
mary of the operations of the period. It may be used 
in preparing periodic statements such as the balance 
sheet and the profit and loss statement. It also contains 
all the information necessary for the preparation of 
adjusting and closing entries. In other words, the work 
sheet contains a summary of the data needed for end- 
of-period operations. 


There are two principal means of handling certain 
adjustments and many variations of these two plans. 
The procedure for handling accrued items is the same 
under both methods; the difference is in handling de- 
ferred items. 


For example, the purchase of supplies may be re- 
corded either as an increase in an asset or in an expense. 
Some prefer the one plan; some, the other. The 
principal advantage of the asset method is that no 
reversing entry is needed at the end of the period. 
The procedure illustrated in this article is the one for 
handling the adjustment where the supplies are origi- 
nally recorded as assets. Only a slight variation of pro- 
cedure is needed to utilize the plan for the adjustment 
if the original purchase of supplies is recorded as an 
expense. The general principle of the presentation is 
the same under both procedures. 


For psychological reasons, when the work sheet is 
first presented, it is desirable to show each adjustment 
on the work sheet together with its related adjusting 
entry. When the learner understands the first adjust- 
ment and its related journal entry, he is ready to study 
the second work sheet adjustment and its related journal 
entry. The presentation of the two (adjusting entry 
on work sheet and its related journal adjusting entry) 
together the first time is a means of stamping the 


process more vividly on the mind of the learner. 
soon as the learner masters the process, then the usual 
business situation of completing the work sheet before 
beginning the preparation of the balance sheet, profit 
and loss statement and end-of-period journal entries 
should be used. The double presentation of work sheet 
entry and related journal entry together is only a learn- 
ing device—a “crutch” if you please, to be discarded as 
soon as it has served its purpose. 


For the purposes of simplicity and to conserve space 
this illustration is confined to one adjustment. This 
should be sufficient to illustrate the principle presented. 
A part of a work sheet consisting of a segment of a trial 
balance and adjusting columns is presented. The trial 
balance shows that supplies of $125 are available for 
use during the period. Assume that at the end of this 
period there is still an inventory of supplies on hand 
of $60, thus the supplies used cost the firm $65. 


Keep in mind that the principle stressed in this 
article is the desirability of introducing the work sheet 
by preparing each adjusting journal entry as its related 
work sheet adjustment is prepared. The above illustra. 
tion may be used from the book or prepared in advance 
for the class, either on a blackboard or for use on a 
screen. 


Then the class prepares a similar entry on work sheet 
and journal paper as the teacher presents on the black- 
board a solution. They compare their solution with the 
one prepared by the teacher. 


The third step in the learning process consists of 
having the class prepare an adjustment on the work 
sheet and the related journal entry while the teacher 
observes. 


Thus we have a three-step procedure: 


1. Teacher presents the plan from a model solution 
involving segment of work sheet and journal entry 
previously prepared as a model. 

2. The learners prepare their own solution at their 
seats while the teacher is preparing a solution on the 
blackboard or getting ready to present a solution ona 
screen, so that the students may compare results witha 
correct solution submitted by the teacher. 

3. The students prepare a third solution without the 
aid of suggestion as the teacher observes their work. 


SEGMENT OF WORK SHEET 


Trial Balance 


Adjustments 
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Chicago's Orr Vocational School 
is providing good training in 
homemaking for this young 
girl who is shown with fine 
evidence—a perfect date and 
nut cake, ready for the table. 


The Illinois Vocational Associa- 
tion this year claims as Presi- 
dent Hobart H. Sommers, Chi- 
cago’s Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Charge of Voca- 
tional Education. A few of the 
many vocational offerings in 
the Chicago program are spot- 
lighted on this picture page. 
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Chicago 
Shows 
Them 
How! 


Architectural drafting students 
are ready for the building pro- 
gram after graduation from 
Chicago’s vocational schools. 


Art and plastics go hand in 
hand in the construction of 
modern projects. The Chicago 
Vocational School is equipped 
to give students a thorough 
course in plastics. Expert in- 
structors, good shops, and a 
well planned instructional pro- 
gram assure interested enrol- 
lees of worthwhile careers. 








INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


NDUSTRIAL ARTS programs in the public schools of 

New Jersey receive state aid through what is known 
as the Manual Training Act. This legislation was 
passed in 1888, when manual training activities were 
new in public education. The term “manual training” 
has since been replaced by “industrial arts.” 


New Jersey has two classes of school districts; one 
where there is an appointive school board and another 
(elective) known as an Article 7 district. When a 
district operating under Article 7 desires to establish 
an industrial arts program in the public schools, it 
is necessary for taxpayers of the district to vote on a 
line item to provide the necessary funds. This is done 
at the regular school election. After funds are appro- 
priated, the state matches the amount up to but not 
in excess of $5,000 in any one year. The minimum 
amount which the state will match in any district in 
any one year is $250. 


For example, if a district votes the sum of $3,000, 
the state provides $3,000. This insures a budget of 
$6,000 that may be used for equipment, supplies and 
teachers’ salaries. 


Procedure for obtaining state aid is as follows: 
An estimate of the amount of state aid required is filed with 
the Business Division of the State Department of Education at 
least a year in advance of the date on which state aid is ex- 
pected. This is necesary to insure state manual training funds 
in the state educational budget. 


An application for approval of equipment is filed with the State 
Department of Education before the -equipment is actually 
purchased. 


An application for state aid is filed with the Business Division 
of the State Department of Education after the legislature ap- 
propriates the general funds. 


A course of study in industrial arts must be submitted for approval 
by the State Board of Education. The application for state aid 
is not granted until the course of study is approved by the 
State Board of Education. 


A financial report must be filed with the Business Division, and 
a statistical report is filed with the Vocational Division at the 
close of the school year. 


The supervision and administration of the industrial 
arts programs in New Jersey is centered in the Voca- 
tional Division of the State Department of Education 
with a supervisor of industrial arts. 


Since the State Board of Education is a partner 
with local boards of education in the programs of 
industrial arts in New Jersey, it has been necessary 
to protect the interests of the state in the investment. 
On January 8, 1927, the following resolution was 
adopted by the State Board of Education: 


“No application for state aid shall be granted to 
any district for the maintenance of instruction or 
the purchase of equipment for manual training (in- 





By Robert A. Campbell, New Jersey State 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts Education. 
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dustrial arts) unless the adequacy and suitability of 
the equipment for carrying out the course of study 
have first been approved by the Commissioner o{ 
Education.” 

The Commissioner of Education delegated this re. 
sponsibility to the Assistant Commissioner in charge 
of Vocational Education and Industrial Arts. Ac:ual 
details of such approvals, however, are carried out by 
the state supervisor of industrial arts. Before the plans 
for a new school building (in which provision is to be 
made for industrial arts) are accepted from the school 
architect, the state supervisor of industrial arts js 
consulted as to the size of the room, its location, elec. 
tric outlets, plumbing, and lighting. A conference with 
the school architect, the state building inspector, the 


in New Jersey 


state supervisor of industrial arts, the supervising prin. 
cipal, and the members of the local board of educa. 
tion solves many problems and guards against costly 
errors. This procedure is also followed whenever 3 
new school shop is to be established in a building 
already constructed. 


Types of Shops 


The larger school districts usually organize school 
shops for the higher grades on the unit plan. Each 
shop is limited to one activity such as woodworking, 
electricity, printing, and auto mechanics. The smaller 
districts have modified this type of organization by 
increasing the size of the shop and installing 3 or 4 
shop activities in the same room. However well the 
unit shop may be adapted to the larger city system, 
it is too expensive for general use. In order to meet 
the widespread needs of the school districts, a type 
of organization known as the general shop has been 
developed in the majority of school districts in New 
Jersey. 

The general shop is designed to provide work sta- 
tions for instruction in a variety of industrial arts 
activities. This type of shop was developed in New 
Jersey many years ago in response to the demand for 
an economical plan that would make available a wider 
range of industrial experiences than was possible in 
the older type manual training shop. That the general 
shop has met these requirements in New Jersey has 
been amply demonstrated by its popularity. 

When the general shop first made its appearance, 
there was considerable difference of opinion as to its 
merits. This was to be expected, as it necessitated 
radical changes in teaching procedures and shop orga 
ization. The study given to this movement over 3 
period of years has clearly established that it is the 
only economical plan by which the average school dis 
trict can provide a modern, well-organized industrial 
arts program. 


The Instructors 


The Vocational Division of the State Department 0 
Education initiated a policy of holding periodic col & 


industrial arts instructors in count 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Cooking is not learned through instinct—it must be taught. 


le a 
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Manipulative skills are developed through sound instruction. 


MODERN CHEF TRAINING 


P EOPLE INTERESTED in preparing for jobs in the hotel 
and restaurant trades are getting a real break in 
the Madison, Wisconsin, School of Vocational and Adult 
Education. 

Training in the basic restaurant trades was esta- 
blished in the Madison school in January, 1951. This 
is the first department of its kind in the state. It 
specializes in offering practical and technical instruc- 
tion in the preparation of quality foods on a quantity 
basis. Training is open to men and women interested 
in entering the restaurant occupations as well as to 
employed persons who wish to improve their status 
in these services. 

Madison’s chef training department is completely 
equipped for practice in food preparation and related 
technology. Training is given in various restaurant 
stations such as first, second, and third cooks; fry and 
roast cooks; pastry and salad cooks; counter men; pantrv 
men; assistant stewards; and assistant managers. A 
complete course in this department 
consists of 4 divisions—each under 
a competent instructor. The 4 divi- 
sions include range cooking, bake 
shop training, store room work, and 
pantry work. 

Instruction is offered under the 
direction and supervision of Eldred 
Heiser, who has an excellent back- 
ground of experience as a chef and 
as a teacher in the restaurant trades. 

He has served as executive chef in 
several large hotels and restaurants. 
Prior to coming to Madison he was 
executive chef at the Restaurant In- 
stitute of Connecticut in New Haven. 

A chef, according to Mr. Heiser, 
must not only be a good cook but 
must also know how to buy supplies; 
compute meal costs; and understand 


R. L. Welch, Wisconsin State 
Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education. 
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the science and art involved in the preparation and 
service of food. He should, as well, be a trained super- 
viser in order to get the top results from persons work- 
ing under his direction so that they may produce the 
best possible food at a reasonable price without dis- 
sension or confusion. 


In addition to the regular teaching staff, lecturers 
are provided by the state board of health and the 
city department of public health. Auxiliary expert 
talent from agencies interested in matters involving 
food and public health also assist. 

The department of foods training works in close 
cooperation with an advisory committee and with the 
Wisconsin Restaurant Association. 

It is not intended that this department shall serve 
the City of Madison alone. Any applicant meeting the 
requirements can take advantage of this opportunity 
to prepare for a good job in the hotel and restaurant 
trades. 














By Paul K. Goodyear, 
Printing Instructor, 
Hower Vocational 
School, Akron, Ohio 


The photos on these page; 
show some of the many areg; 
of -vocational training at At 
ron’s Hower Vocational Hig} 
School. Now entering its 26th 
year, Akron’s vocational edv. 
cation program offers soun/ 
training for good jobs to boy; 
and girls who are also taughi 
the fundamentals of good ¢iti: 
zenship and effective com 
munity life. Top: aviation me 
chanics; center: the radio ani 
electricity shop; lower left: « 
commercial art student a 
work; lower right: a section of 
Hower’s modern machine shop. 


Opposite page; top: The radi 
and electricity shop at Hower; 
center: cosmetology is a popu: 
lar offering; bottom: a youn; 
Hower student prepares foro 
career in linotype operation. 





kron, Ohio 


HE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION program in 

Akron, Ohio, now entering its 26th year, 
presents a fine record of growth and effi- 
cient development. 


In 1926, Akron’s Board of Education set 
up classes in auto mechanics. Previously, the 
training of skilled workers had been left 
exclusively to industry but it was obvious 
that a new offering of the public schools 
was necessary in order to meet adequately 
the demands of the community. 


Today, the Hower Vocational High 
School, organized in accordance with the 
§mith-Hughes Act, offers Akron’s boys and 
girls a wide choice of training for jobs upon 
completion of a four year course. Junior 
and senior year students spend 3 hours a 
day in shops and laboratories and 3 hours 
daily in related classroom instruction. Cur- 
rently, 40 instructors service 850 day school 
students. 


The establishment of a building trades 
program in 1927 was quickly followed by 
the addition of instruction in drafting, sheet 
metal, welding and machine shop. Since 
that time, offerings have been increased in 
accordance with the specific employment 
needs of the city. 


For some time, the Hower Vocational 
School has sponsored courses in sewing, cos- 
tume designing, cosmetology, printing, 
graphic arts, commercial art, auto collision 
and aviation. Within the last five years 
instruction in industrial electricity, radio 
and television have been provided to meet 
the growing demands of local industries. 


Hower also emphasizes the social develop- 
ment of young people. Adjustments into 
the work-a-day world present little difficulty 
for Hower graduates since they are prepared ‘ 
in advance for the transition. 


Courses in trade and technological data 
are also required of Hower’s young trainees. 
Hower students, like other citizens, will drive 
automobiles and contribute in general to 
community life. Junior year students are 
offered training in driver education. Akron’s 
local accident records offer staunch proof of 
the value of this plan. Student organizations, 
the student council, the Junior Red Cross, 
Hi-Y, and many other extra-curricular ac- 
tivities help Hower’s boys and girls to pre- 
pare effectively for useful community living. 

















GET THE NEWS 
while it’s news! 


Subsidiary mailings of the 
American Vocational Journal 
for January through May go 
out to members who join late. 


But why wait for copies of your 
own professional magazine 
_when payment of your AVA 
dues now will assure you of 
monthly service? 


THE JOURNAL KEEPS YOU 
UP TO DATE IN 


national coverage of 
vocational education 


association news 
and personals 


books, supplies 
and equipment 


teaching techniques 
and practices 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS 17! 


JOIN NOW 
FOR S2! 











INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN NEW JERSEY 
(Continued from page 16) 


groups. This service was organized to aid the local 
school districts. 


Meetings are held under the general direction of the 
state supervisor of industrial arts in the form of round 
table discussions. They are supplemented by exhibits 
of industrial arts projects brought in by the teachers. 
The topics discussed are based on questions submitted 
by teachers. and deal with common problems. This 
conference work has resulted in the organization of 
county industrial arts associations throughout the state 
through which the Vocational Division has been able 
to inaugurate a professional improvement program for 
industrial arts teachers. These courses have been given 
after school, and in some instances, during the evening. 


For over twenty years, this plan has prepared teach- 
ers to conduct a progressive program in industrial 
arts and arts and crafts activities. Courses have been 
offered in general metalwork, aluminum craft, foundry 
practice, electricity, auto mechanics, household me- 
chanics, plastics, ceramics, arts and crafts, development 
of job sheets for general shop activities, and prepara- 
tion of courses of study for industrial arts. College 
credit is granted through the School of Education, 
Rutgers University, in cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Education. 


Industrial Arts for Leisure Time 


Guidance functions are emphasized in many of the 
industrial arts departments, and special attention has 
been directed to matching interests and abilities in an 
effort to determine a vocational choice. Leisure time 
interests are investigated and outlets for these interests 
are suggested. Many of the industrial arts teachers 
have assisted boys in establishing home workshops that 
afford a healthy type of leisure time activity not only 
for youth but for adult members of the family, too. 
Some of these activities include boat building, wood 
turning, metalcraft, and photography. In one district, 
over two hundred home repair jobs were reported 
last year. Wise use of time depends on interest and 
intelligent guidance. School clubs, because of their 
variety and number, offer fine opportunities for ex- 
ploring, developing and widening the interests of the 
pupils. Industrial arts instructors are cooperating with 
the various departments of the school in either assist- 
ing or assuming full responsibility as sponsors of a 


club. 


Whenever it is possible to do so, industrial arts 
students contribute to the development of school equip- 
ment and to emergency repairs in the school. Such 
activities involve the construction of stages and scenery 
for dramatic clubs, storage racks, cafeteria tables, and 
athletic equipment. These are but a few of the 
practical types of projects which present an opportunity 
to develop useful skills and desirable work habits. 


New Jersey was one of the pioneer states in recogniz- 
ing the place of “manual training” in the public schools 
and providing state funds as an incentive for further 
developments. From a small state appropriation in 
1888, the state appropriation for “manual training” 
now exceeds $1,000,000 each year and the activities 
extend from grades 6 through 12. 
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VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS OFFER 





Moe than 3,084 public vocational schools 
throughout the nation today offer a wide 
variety of training shops for the blind, with equip- 
ment valued in millions of dollars. 


One list shows 18 different trade areas in 
which blind students can enroll for training. 


America’s vocational schools, staffed with 
skilled instructors, are fulfilling their obligation 
to serve all of the persons in their communities. 
They can be justly proud of their success in the 
rehabilitation of the blind who are actively con- 
tributing their services to industry. 











New Sight for the Sightless 


brow VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICE of the sev- 
eral states must look to the vocational school as a 
partner and a very valuable source of training for 
those disabled persons who can be prepared to take 
their place not only in the defense program, but also 
in the needed civil production program. 


The blind are not a group who should be set apart 
because, after all, they have a disability which does 
not prevent them from accepting employment and 
producing equally as well as sighted workers. The 
ability of the blind to compete with the sighted is 
no longer a point of question, it is an assured fact. 


Vocational schools throughout the nation have, to 
different degrees, accepted and trained blind persons in 
the normal class procedure with sighted students. Re- 
sults have been astounding. It is true that at first, 
instructors felt that to include a few blind students in 
their classes would result in major difficulties. Experi- 
ence has shown that anticipated difficulties do not arise. 
The blind can be integrated into the class room program 
easily. ‘They can be taught by the same instructors 
without in any way disrupting the usual classroom 
procedure. 


We are presenting the case of the blind and asking 
for the cooperation and the interest of vocational schools 
in affording them equal opportunity to fit themselves 
for employment in terms of their individual capacities. 
It is odd, but at the same time true, that sight is not 
always a job requirement. We who have sight use it 
and often feel that it is absolutely essential. Careful 
analysis of job requirements belies this fact and the 
success of thousands of blind workers in industry fur- 
ther disputes it. 


No special consideration is asked by the blind person 
who has been carefully selected and adequately pre- 
pared for the job which he is to undertake. It is well 
to remember that the blind person has lost only his 
sight, not his ability nor his vision. 


From the 1951 AVA Convention presentation of 
Tom G. Rathbone, Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Regional Representative, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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de VOCATIONAL school has proved to be the most 
logical resource for the rehabilitation agencies serv- 
ing the blind to obtain for their clients the basic train- 
ing in skills and technical knowledge necessary to hold 
a competitive industrial job, and to develop the physical 
and mental endurances necessary to do a full day’s work. 
The development and training requirements of blind 
persons calls for facilities which only the vocational 
schools can supply. 

In many cases, the blind need not only training in 
how to perform a job, but also preparation for sighted 
employment situations.. Training should therefore be in 
conjunction with the sighted, in the same atmosphere. 
Blind persons can be fitted into normal training pro- 
cedures and normal industrial situations. 


EVERAL TYPES of programs can be developed for 
blind students. 
One type of program teaches a trade, and the training 
may extend over a two or three year period. (Example: 
automotive mechanic or plumber) . 


Another type is the short intensive course designed for 
out-of-school youths of 18 years and over. This pro- 
vides short and intensive training which enables a 
student to enter industrial employment—such as drill 
press operation, punch press, or milling machine 
operation. 

A third type improves or refreshes the skills and abili- 
ties of a person who has already had considerable 
employment experience in a trade or job. Such pro- 
grams are quite familiar to all of us as defense refresher 
courses. 

In so far as the blind are concerned, two basic types 
of training are needed. The first is the development 
of mental and physical skills and the necessary physical! 
endurances. 

Second is the development of personal and social 
performance so necessary if the blind worker is to be a 
good employee and also a good “fellow worker.” The 
personal appearance, personal traits and social behavior 
of the blind employee must meet the standards of the 
sighted group with which he works. The blind person 
must add to rather than detract from the behavror 
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For industrial training and high school 
programs—a compact study of 
equipment, patterns and processes. 


FOUNDRY 
WORK 


by EDWIN W. DOE 


Brooklyn Technical High School 





cowin w. eet 


Surveys the industry . . . covers coremaking, 
pouring, hand and mechanical tools... 
cleaning processes . . . inspection .. . and a 
comprehensive range of necessary topics. 

This text presents the simple principles of 
foundry practice, first by discussing the 
industry in a general way and thereby arousing 
interest in the subject; and second, by arrang- 
ing a series of molding problems that exemplify 
the practical application of this knowledge. 


1951 109 pages $1.76 
Write today for your approval copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., Dept. AV-252 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








for Thorough Training 
at All Levels 





Built to the same basic design as larger South Bend Lathes, the 
10”-1” Collet Lathes offer many advantages for training purposes. 
Their range of operations and accuracy are completely adequate 
for advanced tool and die instruction. Yet, their ease of handling and 
foolproof features also make them ideal for beginners. They are 
industrial lathes which you will find to be economical of power and 
floor space, and priced right even for limited budgets. Write for 
literature. Catalogs also available on South Bend 9”, 13”, 14%”, 
16” and 16-24” Lathes; 14” Drill Presses and 7” Shapers. 


Ask for information on South Bend teaching 
helps—handbooks, films, projects, charts, etc. 
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patterns of his fellow worker. This will include know. 
ing how to accept certain help graciously, and how to 
ask for and direct others in its giving. 

The use by the blind of training facilities available to 
the sighted infers the employability of the blind worker 
along with the sighted. The equipment naturally 
should be in keeping with the training objective. _[n- 
structors who are skilled easily adjust to the special 
needs of their several students. Last but not least, 
economy is achieved. 


wom DECIDING how far training should go, blindness 
is not the criteria to be applied. Training should 
go just as far as, and no further than, the blind stu. 
dent’s aptitude, ability, and personal factors will allow. 
For instance, if a client’s basic aptitudes and abilities 
were nothing more than those of a factory laborer, 
simple assembler, or machine operator, no attempts 
should be made to teach him how to be a machinist, 
or a machine hand. 

Another client may possess all the native ability for 
highly skilled mechanics. If blind, he can be prepared 
to perform most of the operations required and become, 
in fact, highly skilled, if but given the opportunity. 

All of the trade areas taught in a given vocational 
school should be made available to blind students to the 
extent of the individual’s ability and in those propor- 
tions which actually can be handled without the use of 
sight. The ability to do all parts of the trade without 
the use of sight should not be considered as the criteria 
for admission. The following is a list of eighteen trade 
areas in which blind persons are known to have engaged 
successfully and in which training has been offered in 
vocational schools: 

Aircraft engine mechanics 

Automobile service 

Baking 

Dictating machine operation 

and typing 

Electric repair 

Film development—X-Ray 


Selling and merchandising 
Upholstering 


Woodwork—cabinet work and 
mill work; carpentry 
Laundry—dry cleaning 
Mattress making 
Refrigeration—maintenance 
and repair 
Plumbing 
Concrete work 
Foundry—core making 
Shoe rebuilding Machine shop—power tools 
Spot Welding and bench work 
Vocational Rehabilitation personnel provide counsel- 
ing and adjustment services, vocational diagnosis, and 
training plans. The rehabilitation counselor will care- 
fully follow the client’s progress throughout the training 
period and will be available to give any needed 
assistance. 


HE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL offers the best possible re- 

source for training. Working with the rehabilita- 
tion counselor, the instructor should have a part in the 
development of training. Vocational school supervisors 
and instructors are extremely skillful in handling special 
situations as they arise. With complete cooperation 
between the rehabilitation counselor and the vocational 
school instructors, blind students are quickly fitted into 
the classroom routine, properly trained, and easily 
placed, when it has been demonstrated to the employer 
that the job can be performed even though the person 
seeking employment lacks sight. 

The keynote of our defense effort has been sounded 
by our President and by others in high office and indus 
try who are endeavoring to prepare America so that we 
may preserve our fundamental liberties. That keynote 
is “all are needed.” Since all are needed, all of us must 
be prepared to the best of our ability to do our part to 
preserve America and our freedoms. The blind are 
an important part of the “all.” 
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ik TEACHING farm shop in the Smith County High 
School, Carthage, Tennessee, the unit system is used. 
Each class is divided into groups composed of 3 to 5 
boys, depending on the class. Before the class attempts 
to use the shop, a series of jobs or skills is taught in 
the class room. 


The boys study the jobs, take notes and make en- 
tries of the correct procedure of each skill. Safety is 
stressed and, after a series of lessons in welding, solder- 
ing, milk testing, electric splicing, rope splicing, and 
knot tying, the different groups are assigned specific 
areas. 


When a boy has mastered a skill, he moves on to 
another skill, progressing as rapidly as possible. This 
year the classes studied and practiced 14 different shop 
skills, using the rotation system. 


Farm Shop for Freshmen 





limited in scope in the freshman year. The freshman 


class studies such skills as knot tying, rope slicing, 


halter making, electric splicin, and some oxyacetylene 


and arc welding. Most of this work is taught in the 


classroom, except welding. 


In teaching welding to a large group, the class is 
divided in groups of 2 for arc welding and 5 for 
oxyacetylene. One boy arc welds while the other pre- 
pares his metal. This is necessary since we have only 
one arc welder. Five boys weld with the oxyacetylene 
while 5 others prepare their metal. This is carried out 
in all classes and has proven to be very successful. 


In large classes, such as the freshman, (26), while 
12 are welding others are being taught rope work 
and additional skills in the classroom. The majority of 
shop training is limited to the junior and senior 

















































tien we ae aoe aes Gt conan i classes. This is true because a smaller number of boys 
- PP q : are left in these classes and more time can be spent 
= with them. Senior boys leaving Smith County High 
de J smith County High School offers the unit system in farm shop School have mastered a great number of useful farm 
ed classes. Small groups master specic skills, through use of the skills. 
in rotation system. Here student David Mossey is shown with 
his instructor, B. Clark Meadows, author of this article. le Teanemee about 14 itl comes ane tee 
d in our sub-districts. No boy can enter more than 
_one skill. This means that a large number of boys 
must be trained if a school is to make a good score. 
Contests are justified only when a class or large group 
can be trained. Consequently boys are encouraged to 
perfect their skills or judging, whichever the case may 
be. Winners of the sub-districts have a contest to deter- 
mine the winner in Middle Tennessee, East Tennessee, 
and West Tennessee. 
sel- 
and 
are- Carthage Team Successful 
i in Tennessee Skills Contest 
The Carthage FFA chapter has proven that by train- 
ing a large number of boys in all skills, a chapter can 
= produce a winning team. This is the third year the 
ita: skills contest has been in operation in Middle Tennes- 
the see. The Carthage team has won the sub-district each 
— of these years. The first year the Carthage team won 
cial second place in Middle Tennessee in competition with 
= winners of 11 sub-districts, losing by only 5 points. 
onal In the sub-district held at Hartsville last year the Carth- 
= age team won 10 first places out of a possible 14. 
asily We feel that practically all boys in the department 
me should receive training in farm shop skills so that 
ee the team will then be able to take care of itself. 
ided Our chapter holds its own skills contest in deter- 
\dus- mining the winners and representatives for our skills 
t we team. Our goal is to train all freshman boys in skills 
note that they may practice on their own farms. 
must 
rt to 
are By B. Clark Meadows, Vo-Ag Instructor, Smith 






County High School, Carthage, Tennessee 
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“Counseling is not something you do to a studeni" 


MONTANA'S APPROACH TO 
Life Adjustment Education 


HE “guidance approach to life adjustment in edu- 
a cer has been launched as a new program in the 
Billings, Montana, Senior High School by its Principal, 
Jesse G. Ragsdale. The first of its kind in Montana, 
it is attracting the attention of educators throughout 
the nation. 

Principal Ragsdale, who formerly headed high schools 
at Butte and Bozeman, has devised a method which, 
during a 4-year test at Billings, has produced graduates 
who make exceptionally good adjustment to life situa- 
tions. 

He explains that his program “simply tries to apply 
the fundamental concept that the invididual has in- 
tegrity. We respect the integrity of the individual. 
We raise that concept up to the group relationship 
which is carried out in our clubs in school. The clubs 
themselves will develop integrity and the group will 
reinforce the individual.” 

A count revealed that the school has 27 student clubs, 
all geared to train boys and girls for leadership, or 
develop individual interests. 

If a high school is to do a first class job of education, 
Ragsdale believes a life adjustment program is essential. 

This is how the program works in Billings. 

Group guidance, individual counseling, special li- 
brary reading and testing are focal points. Counseling 
gets under way as soon as students enter senior high 
school as sophomores. 

Material is selected for counseling which will help 
the student to know himself better, to adjust himself 
to his home and community, and to stimulate the 
growth of a sense of values. Reading assignments for 
students at this age cover subjects such as understand- 
ing oneself, getting along with others, living with 
parents, growing up socially, and personality in rela- 
tion to a job. 

Counseling for juniors deals principally with plan- 
ning for the future. Choosing a career, evaluating 
mental abilities, discovering the students’ interests, and 
other areas are discussed. 

Teacher-counselors offer individual conferences to 
students. Records are discussed and the teacher sup- 
plies assistance in self-discovery. ‘The teacher-counselor 
also helps the student to select subjects and activities 
to the end that his 3 years in high school will result in 
suitable growth. Growth which is stimulated toward 
better planning and evaluation, increased knowledge, 
greater maturity, sound health knowledge, and the 
recognition and solution of personal problems, is the 
result of these discussions. 

“Counseling is not something you do to a student,” 
explains Ragsdale. ‘He solves his own problems. We 
try to guide him so he will face his own problems. 
Counseling is a continuous thing. As the student pro- 





By Laura Nicholson, Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Division of Vocational Education, Montana 
State Department of Education. 
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gresses, he has different experiences and insights.” 

A day’s visit at the Billings High School will con- 
vince even the casual observer that Ragsdale and _ his 
associates are well on their way toward realizing def- 
inite, constructive results from their program. 

The students are busy, happy, and active. Many 
state presidents of youth groups come from the ranks of 
Billings students. 

Ragsdale is a strong advocate of vocational education. 
He feels much in education has vocational aspects. 

“When the high school is preparing students for 
college entrance, it is, in a true sense, contributing to 
vocational education. ‘The high school is contributing 
by providing certain types of training to those who 
enter skilled trades or those occupations in which a 
period of special education is either required or advis- 
able. High schools have neglected vocational educa- 
tion for that group which has been variously estimated 
as up to 60 per cent of school population.” 

It is important to a community, in the opinion of 
Mr. Ragsdale, that all students who enter high school 
find the type of education that will help them to earn 
a living and have a successful life. He says: 

“If vocational educators take greater lead in respect- 
ing the integrity of other educational groups and feel 
responsible for upholding the democratic concept of 
individual integrity on the group level, they might well 
be the midcentury pioneers in educational progress.” 








As of December 31, 1951, 9 STATES ARE OVER 
THE TOP IN 1952 MEMBERSHIP TOTALS! 
HATS OFF to— 


1952 

Alabama 821 
Delaware 136 
477 

Nevada 65 
New Hampshire 37 
New Mexico 136 
South Dakota 164 
221 


Virginia 1272 
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@ Asa special service to the engineering 
trade, The Frederick Post Company has 
compiled a combination conversion and 
decimal equivalent chart. This chart, on 
one side, converts inches to feet and 
metric equivalents. On the other side it 
provides decimal equivalents. 

Measuring 17”x 22”, this new aid is 
available free from local Frederick Post 
dealers or write directly to: The Frederick 
Post Company, 3650 N. Avondale Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. Ask for Chart C. 


@ Send requests for copies of Brod- 
head-Garrett’s new soft texture lumber 
catalogue to the company’s headquarters at 
4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, O. All the 
most popular and satisfactory woods are 
featured in this 16-page booklet. 

* * * 


@ New #319 Columbian “Artistocrat” 
Torpedo Level is announced by Stevens 
Level Division, Columbia Vise & Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Finished in highly polished walnut, this 
level has one plumb, one level and one 
45° vial. It is 9 inches long and shaped 
in a thin style which the manufacturer 
states makes it ideal for carrying in users’ 
pockets. A polished aluminum top plate 
extends the full length of the level. 


Other new numbers in the Torpedo Level 
Line include #309 Torpedo Level, which 
also has one plumb, one level and one 45° 
vial; #209 Torpedo Level with one level 
and one plumb; and #109 Torpedo Level 
with one level only. 

For details write for catalog CS-951-1, The 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. Company, Cleveland 
4, Ohio. 


@ The Delta Power Tool Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 600 
East Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin has published a 12-page catalog describ- 
ing its complete line of radial arm saws 
for home, commercial and industrial use. 


Complete specifications of all four models 
are given. Special accessories for the radial 
arm saws, such as moulding cutter head 
sets, drill press attachment, mortising at- 
tachment and dado head set are clearly 
illustrated in the catalog. 

Catalog may be obtained by writing di- 
rectly to the manufacturer. 


@ The distributors of John F. Rider 
Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., New York 
13, N. Y., have received stock of the largest 
Rider Television volume yet published by 
the organization—Television Manual Vol- 
ume 8. 


Containing the equivalent of 2,688 (814 
x ll) pages, the new TV service data 
volume contains approximately 600 models, 
the productions of 52 manufacturers. The 
factory-authorized coverage is for the period 
June through September 1951. All pages 
in the 12 x 15 inches volume are systemati- 
cally prefiled for immediate service bench 
use. As in previous editions, TV 8 contains 
4 cumulative index for the complete set 
of eight Rider television volumes. 

* * * 


@ The new “Bye tooth” circular saw 
blade for portable electric hand saw ma- 
chines has been announced by Henry 
Disston & Sons, Ine., as the result of five 
years of intensive research and experiment- 
ing in circular saw design. 
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American Vocational Association 
PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: Your Professional Organization 

The story of your association — a story of progress and promise. 
Learn what the AVA is doing to advance the well-being of voca- 
tional and industrial arts workers and to promote the development 


and improvement of these phases of education. 24 pages, 1951. 
Free 


SALARY INCENTIVES FOR TEACHERS OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Sound reasons why salary schedules must be revised to assure a 
supply of competent instructors in these two vital fields. Includes 
selected examples of how some communities have met the problem 
of competition from business and industry for effective teachers. 
24 pages, 1951. $.15. 


A NEW LOOK AT LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 

Prepared by a special AVA committee, this booklet points out how 
the educational practices developed in vocational programs can be 
applied to a sound program of education for the neglected 60 per 
cent of our high school population. 48 pages, 1950. $.25. 


VOCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


A booklet prepared to promote the use of advisory committees by 
explaining their functions and describing their contributions to a 
sound vocational program. Will help educators realize maximum 
benefits from lay advisory groups. 40 pages, 1950. $.25. 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The first bibliography of studies on the graduate level in industrial 
arts education, vocational industrial education, and technical edu- 
cation. An invaluable source of information for teacher trainers, 
students, and administrators. 160 pages, 1949. $1.00. 


SERVICE AREAS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


A most valuable piece of reference material for persons contem- 
plating the expansion of their vocational program. Gives complete 
information on procedure of establishing area vocational schools and 
describes types of area vocational programs now in operation. 36 
pages, 1949. $.25. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SATISFACTIONS OF HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 

Results of a nation-wide study by AVA Home Economics members 
to determine the reasons why women remain in or leave the teaching 
profession, including effects of teaching load, salary, community 


and school conditions, and family responsibilities. 96 pages, 1948. 
$.50. 


The order blank below is attached for your convenience. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me the following publications. 


—___—American Vocational Association: Vocational Advisory Committees. 
Your Professional Organization. $.25 


Free Studies in Industrial Education. 
Salary Incentives for Teachers of $1.00 
Industrial and Distributive Educa- Service Areas for Vocational Schools. 
tion. $.15 $.25 

—____A New Look at Life Adjustment Factors Affecting the Satisfactions 
Education. $.25 of Home Economics Teachers. $.50 


Enclosed is $ 


Name 


to cover cost of these publications. 





Street 

















FOR PAINTING 
AND CLEANING 


A FINE, OLD 
FURNITURE 
POLISH 
RECIPE 


Mix 1 pint of 
Gum Turpentine 
with 1 pint of 
boiled linseed oil. 
Use sparingly. 


UM TURPENTINE is unexcelled for thinning 
G paints, varnishes and enamels. It is also 
an excellent cleaner for porcelain, glass, en- 
amel and metal surfaces. Cleans floors and 
furniture before waxing or polishing. Always 
clean paint brushes with Gum Turpentine. 
Buy GumTurpentine in gallon, quart or pint 
sizes at drug, variety, hardware, paint stores. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 





Letters to the Editor 





. . I had a most refreshing ex- 
perience at the AVA Convention and I 
found that all of the apprenticeship meet- 
ings exceeded in interest and attention any- 
thing that had previously been held by 
the AVA. What particularly pleased and 
impressed me during my hundreds of 
contacts was the constructive spirit of give 
and take which prevailed. 

At this, the end of your first year in 
office, I want to commend and congratulate 
you upon the way you handled one of 
the toughest years that vocational educa- 
tion has ever faced. We in the apprentice- 
ship field genuinely appreciate the cooper- 
ation, assistance and inspiration which you 
have extended to us at every opportunity.— 
W. F. PATTERSON, Director, Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, U. S. Department of Labor. 





@ In response to your letter of a 
short time ago asking for additional funds 
for carrying on the work of the AVA, 
our Executive Committee approved an 
assessment of 50 cents per member and 
you will find enclosed our check for $350 
which is in addition to the annual dues 
of the Tennessee Vocational Association. 

| hope this contribution of $350 over 
and above the dues will be found useful. 
—W. A. Seeley, Treasurer, Tennessee Vo- 
cational Association. 























GALE INSTITUTE 


The Largest Communications 
School in the U. S. Training young 
Men & Women since 1940. 


Railroad Station Agent training 
for young men 1742-35. 


@ 
Airline Communications training 
for young women 1712-35. 


10,000 nationwide replacements 
with Railroads & Airlines. 


For information 


ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 


GALE INSTITUTE 


2933 Hennepin Minneapolis, Minnesota 














A Tribute to Marshall Byrn 


People are born, they live their allotted 
span and they depart leaving behind them 
some kind of heritage. Some have made 
their mark in science or in letters, but it 
is given to few of us to be remembered be- 
cause of our contribution to the uplifting 
of mankind. 

In common with his fellows, Marshall 
Byrn came into the world, and now he is 
gone. And now it can be said that he lived 
his life dispelling gloom and radiating 
cheerfulness on those who had the good 
fortune to be associated with him. He was 
respected by all, but what is more signifi- 
cant, he was loved by everyone who was 
privileged to call him friend. 

His pupils of high school age looked up 
to him as a master craftsman, and teachers 
who observed him at work were inspired 
to emulate him in their classrooms. 

His interests were wide, and in every- 
thing he attempted, perfection was his aim. 
Whether it was in fishing, flying, silver- 
smithing, or working in any of the more 
common activities found in the field of 
industrial arts his enthusiasm was un- 
bounded, and he displayed the character- 
istics of an artist and of a truly great 
craftsman. 

But his achievement in realms of doing 
was secondary to his influence on young 
people. His pupils during a period of 30 
years will remember him as one of the 
inspirations in their lives. Many of them 
too will look back to the day when he 
brought a light of understanding into their 
lives, and perchance helped them to see 
more clearly the path they trod. 

He has gone, and we shall miss him. 
Miss him perhaps because we loved him, 
but miss him more because of what he was, 
a sympathetic and _ lovable teacher.— 
THOMAS DIAMOND. 


@ The recent American Vocational Asso. 
ciation meeting in Minneapolis was one of 
the most successful conventions I have ever 
been a part of. It is to your credit for the 
smooth running of this meeting, and I fee! 
that every city you visit should gain the 
same impression that we have of a friendly, 
cooperative Association.—JOHN DANIELS, Jr, 
General Manager, The Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

* * * 


@ A very fine article entitled What is 
Education appeared in the December issue 
of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. In 
fact, it is that good that I would like to 
have it reproduced and sent to all the school 
people in the 12 counties that I supervise, 
with your permission.—C. F. Fitz, Area Co. 
ordinator, Industrial Education, Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public Instruc. 
tion. 

* * * 

@ Congratulations to you, members of 
your staff, and other local committees in 
Minneapolis for the most successful AVA 
meeting that I can remember.—C. A. Roprr, 
Special Sales Representative, McKnight & 
McKnight Publishing Company. 


* * * 


@ The article on sanitation training 
for food handlers in the December, 195] 
Journal is of great interest to me in con- 
ducting my classes. 

Teaching sanitation in food handling 
is a tough job but I like it and am ven 
much interested in the ideas of other in. 
terested persons.—-THOMAS SLATER, Instruc. 
tor-Coordinator, Food Handling Course, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


Shey Vssited Us eo 


During the past month, the AVA head. 
quarters staff was pleased to welcome the 
following visitors who signed the official 
guest book: 

WAYNE HUuGHEs, Director, School and Col- 
lege Division, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

P. J. Oxvcners, Director, Bureau of Ed 
ucation and Social Research, Pretoria, South 
Africa. 

Roy L. Davenport, Director, School of 
Vocational Education, Louisiana State Uni: 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

ARTHUR GUNDERSON, United Nations 
Building, New York. 

H. E. Barc, Milwaukee School of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Maurice J. Day, Training Specialist, 
Defense Manpower Administration, Wash: 
ington, D. C. 

M. Norcross STRATTON, Director of Vota: 
tional Education, Commonwealth of Mas 
sachusetts. 

Harry W. Sears, American Technic 
Society. 

Major RicHaArp B. Kinc, U. S. Am! 
(former Treasurer, Oregon Vocational A‘ 
sociation) . F 

RoserT J. VOLLAND, President, District 0! 
Columbia Vocational Association. 
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Public Relations 
Committee Report 
of the 


VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASS'N 


Your Public Relations Committee which 

convened twice during the year 1950-51 
desires to present its report in terms of 
acomplishments and recommendations. 
Among the accomplishments are the fol- 
lowing: 


]. The news bulletin which was _insti- 
tuted in 1944 was reactivated during the 
year with three issues being printed and 
mailed to the association’s membership. 
for this display of leadership and work 
the Executive Board, the 1949-50 Public 
Relations Committee, and Editor J. L. 
Sauder are to be congratulated. Much 
eflort was expended by the Editor in get- 
ting the material together and for this 
untiring effort and enthusiasm, the asso- 
cation is deeply indebted. 


2. Steps have been taken by your Public 
Relations Committee to have a series of 
articles published in the V. E. A. Journal. 
The initial article, which will appear in 
the January 1952 issue of the Journal, will 
deal with the overall program of voca- 
tional education while subsequent articles, 
which will run for several consecutive 
months, will cover each division’s program 
and accomplishments. 


3. Your committee has also initiated steps 
to have reprints of selected news items 
published in the V.E.A. newspaper. Ulti- 
mately this may develop into a separate 
insert printed on a different colored sheet. 


4.In our efforts to obtain cooperation 

from the Executive Secretary and editorial 
staff of the V.E.A., your committee was 
most successful and highly pleased. Your 
committee feels that we can depend on 
the V. E. A. staff to assist us in developing 
good public relations. 


For consideration and projection by the 

Executive Board, your Public Relations 
Committee makes the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. That the Executive Board of this 
association call to the attention of the 
State Board of Education the value of the 
pictorial bulletin issued approximately ten 
years ago and recommend that a new up- 
to-date one be prepared for wider coverage 
in the State. The committee feels that a 
bulletin of such significance should be dis- 
tributed to members of the General As- 
sembly, to Service Club leaders, to Cham- 
bers of Commerce, to labor organizations, 
to business and professional groups and 
other State organizations vitally concerned 
with the promotion of education. The com- 
mittee also recommends that such a bulle- 
tin.contain a progress report showing the 
scope and results of vocational offering jn 
the State. 


_2. That consideration be given to the de- 
sirability of having exhibits at the 1952 
session of the V.V.A. which would typify 
the nature and results of the work which 
tach division of the association promotes. 
Such exhibits or displays might be prepared 
by committees appointed by the Vice- 


President of each division of the asso- 
ciation, 
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3. Because this committee feels that the 
1949-50 report embodying certain recom- 
mendations was not adequately stated and 
hence covld not be correctly interpreted 
by the Executive Board, your committee 
proposes that the Executive Board estab- 
lish the general policy of inviting a mem- 
ber of the committee to present in person 
the report of the committee. The proce- 
dure, it was felt, would result in increased 
understanding and would tend to prevent 
delays in discharging an action program. 

4. Because many members of this asso- 
ciation do not, for one reason or another, 
have an opportunity to attend a State 
meeting, this committee feels that the Ex- 
ecutive Board and association should re- 
consider the recommendation of the 1949- 
50 Public Relations Committee to establish 
district organizations paralleling those of 
the V.E.A. The district groups would be 
known as divisions of this association and 
would convene whenever the V.E.A. dis- 
trict group meets. 





Epitor’s Note: This excellent report 
of one of our active state association 
committees is published here in the 
hope that its fine outline of services 
will project ideas to other organizations. 











5. That the Public Relations Committee 
consist of members whose terms of office 
expire at different times and that not 
more than 50 percent of the committee 
be replaced each year. 

6. Recognizing the need for trained 
Public Relations personnel in the fields 
of Vocational and Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion, your committee recommends that the 
V.V.A. through the Executive Board or 
Public Relations Committee request V.P.I. 
to conduct a workshop in Public Rela- 
tions next summer for representatives of 
each division of the V.V.A. Your committee 
feels that the workshop should provide 
experience in all types of publicity—radio, 
television, newspaper, and the like. For 
planning and organizing such a workshop, 
the committee is reasonably certain that 
the full cooperation of Mr. William Loren 
of radio station WLVA, Lynchburg, can 
be secured. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MARTHA CREIGHTON, Ex-Officio 

JAMEs E. Peters, Vocational Agricul- 
ture 

Harry HurrMan, Business Education 

BETH JORDAN, Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

JAMEs Horan, Distributive Education 

Foy Aust, Trade and Industrial Ed- 
ucation 

Josep A. Scuap, Industrial Arts Ed- 
ucation and Chairman 


PLASTICS 


and Supplies 
Schools in every state of the Na- 
tion use us as their principal 
source of supply. 
We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plas- 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis 7, Mo. 























You may have 


PRIZEWINNING. 
PROJECTC 


in your shop 
right now! 


S 


tND 


Win nationwide recognition 
-.. plus a free trip to Detroit! 
Plan now to enter your students’ proj- 
ects in Ford Motor Company's 1952 
LA.A. program! More than 1,000 
awards this year . . . with cash value ° 
totalling more than $45,000! 


Size of project makes no 
difference. It's the quality that 
counts! No special projects necessary 
... you should enter the best student 
projects now in process. 


MORE awards for teachers 
than ever before! Thirty instruc- 
tors, whose students win Outstanding 
Achievement Awards, will be invited 
expense-free for a thrilling 3-day visit 
to Detroit and the famous Ford plant 
at River Rouge. 


Build your students’ interest! —™ 


Share their enthusiasm! Remember... 
A.A. is founded on teacher-student 
teamwork! If full information and entry 
blanks are not already available at 
your school, please write to the address 
below for a free booklet describing 











complete details. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
2927 Schaefer Road * Dearborn, Michigan 








TEACH IN CHICAGO | 


Examinations for teachers of the follow- $ 
ing subjects in the Chicago Public 
High Schools will be held April 28, 
1952: 

Auto, Electric, Forge, Foundry, Indus- 
trial Arts, Mechanical Drawing, Print, 
Machine and Wood Shops. Closing § 
date for filing formal application forms 
and required credentials is April 14, ¢ 
1952. For information apply to 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago |}, Illinos 














SHEET METAL MACHINERY 


CHICAGO BENDING BRAKES 
ADJUSTABLE BAR FOLDERS 
SQUARNG SHEARS—CIRCLE SHEARS 
SLIP ROLLS—ROTARY MACHINES 
PITTSBURGH LOCK MACHINES 
SPOT WELDERS—ARC WELDERS 
POWER PRESSES—FOOT PRESSES 
FLOOR, BENCH & PORTABLE DRILLS 
Many Other Items 


Write for stock list and prices and 
Specify machines required 


B. D. BROOKS CO., Inc. 


Tel. HANcock 6-5200 
361 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 














“OLIVER” 


30-INCH 


BAND SAW 


The advanced safety features 
and performance of this 30 
Band Saw*have won widespread 
approval from school officials. 
Features include: Automatic 
brake for upper wheel, self- 
locking tilting device for table, 
shut-off foot brake to stop 
machine quickly, disk wheels, 
upper aluminum, lower semi- 
steel. ‘‘Oliver’’ Band Saws also 
made in 18”, 36” & 38” sizes. 
Write for Bulletin 217 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. | 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 








America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT pro jects, to supplies and 
leathers for Sdvaneed hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ingleathers, calfskin, ete., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
feorFREE Our established policy is to shi 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive t! om. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. '236, Chicago 24, Ill. 





Write foday 





| 














THE FIFTH H 


NEW 16 mm. SOUND COLOR FILM on 
girls’ and boys’ 4-H Home Improvement 
Projects which had its Premier Showing at 
the 4-H Club Congress 


NOW AVAILABLE FREE except for 
transportation charges FROM 


THE VENARD ORGANIZATION 


PEORIA 2, ILLINOIS 


@ Sheboygan is known throughout the 
nation as the “Chair City” for its produc- 
tion of furniture products. As a by-product 
of this type of manufacturing it is also 
gaining a reputation as a source for books 
on upholstering, thanks to Herbert Bast, 
a teacher at the Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
Vocational School. 

The publication of Bast’s third book 
in this field, Making Upholstered Furni- 
ture, has been announced by the Bruce 
Publishing Co. in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Bast has been connected with voca- 
tional education in Sheboygan for more 
than 25 years. He has spent 35 years in 
furniture building and teaching, including 


Herbert Bast, Sheboygan Teacher, 
Completes Third Upholstery Bock 


20 years of actual experience in th 
holstering trade. 

He is a native of Milwaukee but |e 
been a member of the Sheboygan 
system for the past quarter-century 

In his latest book the Sheboygan autho; 
uses simple terms to present the processes 
involved in upholstering all types of ‘urnj 
ture, from living room chairs to <aven. 
ports. Beginning with easy upholstery pro. 
jects he gradually brings the reader t 
the more advanced types of constriction 
through the use of well-written text and 
hundreds of pictures, taken by Mr. Bas 
while producing model pieces.—The She. 
boygan Press. 
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head of Union College 
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1s Electrical 


AF-2 
Load 
Visualizer 


Check these feature: 


@ Measures volts and vectw 
amperes 

@ Watts, power factor, and vor 
can be quickly determined 

@ Self-contained to 50 amperes 

@ Extensible to 1000 amp }j 
current transformers 





| ent 
Engineering Departm 


G-E’s AF-2 Load Visualizer provides 
an easier way to introduce students to 
current-vector analysis. You needn’t 
interrupt your explanation of prin- 
ciples to make lengthy computations. 
The instrument and calculator get 








the answers quickly and simply. 
For complete information, conta 
your nearest G-E Apparatus Sul 
Office, or write for bulletin GEC-3’ 
to General Electric Co., Sect. 687-74 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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MIAMI'S HOTEL 
SCHOOL IS 
DEDICATED 


Florida’s Governor Fuller Warren and 
Daniel J. O’Brien, Toledo, President of the 
American Hotel Association, formally dedi- 
cated the Hotel Lindsey Hopkins, located 
on the 13th, 14th, and 15th floors of the 
Lindsey Hopkins Vocational School, Miami, 
on the evening of December 5. 

Dedication of the hotel, which is operated 
as a part of the hotel training program 
of the Lindsey Hopkins Vocational School, 
was a highlight of the convention pro- 
gram of the American Hotel Association 
which met in Miami Beach the week of 
December 3. 

Hundreds of hotel operators from all 
sections of the United States and members 
of the International Hotel Association from 
Holland, France, Belgium, Spain, England, 
and other countries gathered at the Lind- 
sey Hopkins Vocational building for dedica- 
tion of the hotel training school, the only 
one of its kind operated by a public school 
in the United States. 


Hotel Officers Are Praised 

Official dedication of the 90-room hotel 
was made by Governor Warren, who stated 
that the hotel and hotel training school 
were a credit not only to Dade county 
and the state of Florida, but also to the 
entire American hotel industry. 

Governor Warren was warm in com- 
mendation of Dade County school officials 
who had spent four years of planning and 
unremitting hard work to bring to culmin- 
ation a program of vocational training 
commensurate with the needs of Dade 
County’s greatest “industry,” the hotels and 
restaurants of the Greater Miami area. 

Named specifically were Dr. James T. 
Wilson, Superintendent of Dade County 
schools; Robert D. Dolley, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in charge of Vocational 
and Adult Education; members of the Board 
of Public Instruction of 1940 (who were 
instrumental in acquiring the building that 
now houses the Lindsey Hopkins Vocational 
School) ; members of the present Board of 
Public Instruction; and Joe H. Adams, 
prominent Miami Hotel man and _ past 
president of the American Hotel Associa- 
tion, who has been active in development 
of the hotel training school since the 1930's. 


Daniel J. O’Brien, president of the AHA, 
and J. B. Herndon, Jr., president-elect of 
the AHA, also lauded Mr. Adams for the 
part he played in the achievement of this 
major goal—an actual hotel within the 
school for purposes of training on a year- 
round basis. 

Mr. Adams was praised as the inspiration 
and the spearhead of the movement to 
build a hotel on the top three floors of 
the vocational school, and he was further 
commended for his efforts in obtaining 
funds—nearly $47,000—for the furnishing 
of rooms in the hotel. Mr. Adams obtained 
a grant of several thousand dollars from 
the Florida State Hotel Commission in 
1944 and raised thousands more through 
selling hotel operators throughout the 
country on the value of assisting the school 
financially because of the importance of the 
faining program. 

Robert D. Dolley, who was Florida State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
Hon at the time of purchase of the building 
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Dr. James T. Wilson, Superintendent of 
Florida’s Dade County Schools, greets 
Governor Fuller Warren and Mrs. Warren. 


and who worked closely with Dr. Wilson, 
the Board, and Mr. Adams on the project 
from its inception, also came in for his 
share of praise for the successful outcome 
of the hotel school project. 


Origin of School Name Given 

Guests of especial interest at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies were Mr. Lindsey Hopkins, 
Jr., son of the man for whom the building 
was named, and Mrs. Sare Hopkins Ludwig, 
daughter of the senior Mr. Hopkins. 

By way of explanation, Mr. Lindsey Hop- 
kins, Senior, deceased, was owner of the 
half-completed fifteen-story Roosevelt hotel 
building that was under construction when 
the Florida boom collapsed, and he agreed 
to sell the building at the very low figure 
of $175,000, plus the outgrown two-story 
vocational school building, to make it pos- 
sible for the school board to acquire a 
property suitable for planned expansion 
of the vocational training program in Dade 
County. Thus it was only fitting that the 
new school should be named the Lindsey 
Hopkins Vocational school. 


NEW CONSERVATION CONTEST 
OFFERS $10,000 IN PRIZES 


The American Plant Food Council 
is offering $10,000 in prizes in a nation- 
wide essay contest on Conservation Farm- 
ing for Abundant Living, for young men 
and women through 20 years of age. 

U. S. Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan will be Chairman of the Na- 
tional Board of Judges for the contest, 
which closes March 31, 1952. Dr. W. T. 
Spanton, U. S. Chief of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, has also been named to the Board. 

Prospective contestants can enroll through 
their nearest Subordinate Grange where 
full details are available. 


NAM Campaigns For Education 


“Business enterprises must find a way 
to support the whole educational program 
effectively, regularly—and now.” 

With this resolution, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers has launched an 
unprecedented, nation-wide campaign to get 
businessmen to come to the financial aid of 
America’s public and private schools. 

The NAM’s campaign, which has the ap- 
proval of leaders in education, the profes- 
sions, and in industry, was announced by 
Earl Bunting, managing director. In letters 
to the more than 17,000 members of the 
association, Mr. Bunting asked each to 
take the lead in a drive to aid both public 
and private schools in his own community 
and also “to arouse other businessmen to 
do their part.” 

Mr. Bunting’s appeal revealed that the 
NAM, which for years has voiced industry’s 
interest in education, has now gone further 
and is urging business enterprises to as- 
sume a larger and more concrete respon- 
sibility for the financial support of educa- 
tion. ‘ 

The association took this new position 
because influential leaders in industry and 
business were concerned over the relative 
“freeze” in funds available for education at 
the very time when educational needs ‘were 
expanding and _ educational costs were 
mounting even more rapidly. 


Robert D. Dolley, Dade County, Florida, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge 
of Vocational and Adult Education, confers with Lindsey Hopkins, Jr., and Mrs. Sare 


Hopkins Ludwig at recent dedication 


ceremonies for 


the Miami hotel school. 
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Do Clothing Salesmen Know 
All the Answers? 


They think they do. The old adage in 
the retailing business is—you can’t teach 
the six percenters anything. (Six per- 
centers are salesmen who are paid only on 
commission—they sell clothing, furniture, 
* major appliances and the like.) Usually 
these old-time employees feel that their 
years of experience have given them all the 
knowledge they need to do a good sell- 
ing job. 

As a matter of fact, these men need train- 
ing and refreshing in salesmanship. In the 
hope that a better informed and more 
enthusiastic sales personnel may be created 
in men’s clothing departments, the Wool 
Bureau has created the Woolfacts Training 
Course for Men’s Clothing Salesmen. The 
Wool Bureau is a non-profit corporation, 
one of whose purposes is to encourage the 
use of apparel wool. 

A unique feature of the Woolfacts course 
is that it is designed to be offered only 
through distributive education channels. 
Intensive training sessions have been 
planned in many states of the country in 
order to acquaint distributive education 
personnel with the purpose of the course 
and how to teach it. One of the first of the 
institutes was recently held under the spon- 
sorship of the Distributive Education De- 
partment of Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, in a cooperative ven- 
ture for the teachers and supervisors from 
Delaware, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Preparations for this conference were made 
last summer. The three state supervisors 
checked all details carefully and kept in 
close communication with the Wool Bureau 
office. Teacher-coordinators from the Phil- 
adelphia public schools attended the meet- 
ings on October 17 and 18, as did members 
‘of the Retail Personnel Group of that city. 
On October 19, supervisors and _teacher- 
coordinators from Delaware, New Jersey and 
the Eastern section of Pennsylvania were 
invited. 

The conference exceeded the fondest ex- 
pectations of the planning committee. Mrs. 
Dorothy Burgess, Director of Retail Educa- 
tion for the Bureau, conducted. the entire 
day’s sessions and did a superlative job of 
training. Textile experts from the Phila- 
delphia stores, who attended the meeting in 
conjunction with distributive education per- 
sonnel, termed her demonstration the most 
informative of this kind that they have 
experienced. All of the 56 persons who 
attended expressed their gratitude for the 
fine information received. Many of the 
trainers indicated their intention to initiate 
adult classes. 

The instruction presented by Mrs. Burgess 
consisted of the following: a background 
of technical information for wool salesman- 
ship; the contents of the teaching manual, 
Sessions One through Five; methods of in- 
struction; and specific use of materials con- 
tained in the teaching kit. 


THE TEACHING KIT 


Of special interest was the teaching kit 
accompanying the course. It consists prin- 
cipally of a teaching manual, which was 
presented to all who attended the institute, 
and a series of well-planned “flip charts,” 
wall charts, a film strip and record, and 
booklets. The full kits will be available on 
loan through the offices of the state super- 
visors to those who will teach the course. 
The package course which was so ably pre- 
sented by Mrs. Burgess contains the follow- 
ing main topics: 
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Woolfacts merchandise information 
Sales techniques 

Related information 

The supplementary material consisted of 


varied printed material.—Samuel Caplan. 


Harold Went Thataway | 


It was 6 below the red line in Water- 
bury and at long last, ground was to be 
broken for the new technical school there. 
Director Harry Folgmann spent much time 
digging up picks, shovels, candid camera- 
men, and lots of people. The day came, 


the top brass huffed and puffed, the deed 
was done; the new school had started 
and Connecticut is on its way to having 
its second spanking new technical school, 
Somewhere we read that in biblical cays 
mountains were moved—well, Harry saw 
to it that a roaring river changed its 
course permanently to circle his new school 
instead of running right through the median 
of his building. Harry’s a remarkable chap. 
—Reprinted from Rule and Level, semi- 
monthly publication issued to the Connecti- 
cut Vocational-Technical School staff mem- 
bers and edited by Urwin Rowntree. 


Part of the school poultry farm at Waialua High School, Waialua, Oahu, the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. The two boys are Robert Lew and Michio Shitawishi.. Most Hawaiian 


high schools have such farms as part 


of their agricultural training programs. 


Head table guests at the Woo! Bureau Institute Luncheon, I. to r.: Wesley E. Scott, Mrs. 
Harry Q. Packer, Dr. J. Conrad Seegers, Mrs. Dorothy W. Burgess, Dr. William Polish- 
book, Harry Q. Packer, Lloyd H. Jacobs, and Samuel W. Caplan. 
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“And so, George Holliday, it is with 
distinct honor and pleasure that I present 
to you in behalf of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars this National Citation in recognition 
of your untiring and relentless efforts for 
the benefit of the veterans of New York 
State.” Thus concluded District Commander 
Elber Prosch as he presented the coveted 
certificate to one of today’s leading educa- 
tors in the field of industrial and technical 
education in a ceremony held at Troy on 
October 31, 1951. 


The VFW National Citation, usually 
bestowed upon high government officials, 
congressmen, and military leaders, is the 
latest of the honors to be awarded to George 
E. Holliday, Director of the New York State 
Veterans Vocational School, Troy, for his 
contributions to the field of industrial and 
technical education and consequently, to the 
education and rehabilitation of veterans of 
World War II. 

Among the educators and public officials 
present were: Dr. A. K. Getman, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education; 
Frank P. Johnston, Director, Division of In- 
dustrial and Technical Education; Dr. Liv- 
ington W. Houston, President, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; William N. Fenning- 
er, Chief of the Bureau of Trade and 
Technical Education; U. S. Representative 
William T. Byrne, and Mayor Edward 
Fitzgerald of Troy. 

The Veterans Vocational School was 
originally a defense training school set up 
































New York State’s George Holliday 
Awarded VFW National Citation 


during World War II with facilities for 110 
work stations in a complete machine shop 
and radio training for 270 men in the U. S. 
Signal Corps. Upon the closing of the de- 
fense program in 1945 there were 45 veter- 
ans who fought to keep their school open. 
The combination of veterans, public offi- 
cials, veteran organizations and George 
Holliday, finally won State approval and 
the school was reopened for veteran train- 
ing. Since that date, the school has ex- 
panded to two buildings, and its peak 
student body in 1949 was just under one 
thousand students. 


@ Frank B. Cale, former Virginia State 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, was 
appointed State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation on November Ist. 


In charge of the vo-ag program since 
1946, Mr. Cale previously served as Dis- 
trict Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 
in Southside Virginia. 

R. Edward Bass was named to succeed 
Mr. Cale as State Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture. Mr. Bass, former Assistant 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 
will also serve as State FFA Advisor. 


Jesse C. Green, who has served as Area 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture in 
Central Virginia since 1942, replaced Mr. 
Bass as Assistant State Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Agriculture. Mr. Green previously 
taught vo-ag in Powhatan for 12 years. 
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VOCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF THE MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE AT THE 1951 AVA CONVENTION 
More than 30,000 Marines, stationed throughout the world, are enrolled in MC! 
high school, vocational, technical and college correspondence courses. Of this num- 
*r, 10,500 are taking courses in automotive-diesel, aviation, radio-electricity, en- 
§meering or trades and industry. The Institute is located in Washington, D. C. where 
more than 11,000 lessons are received monthly for grading and return to the student. 





@ A $1,000 essy contest, Selling As A 
Career, for high school boys and girls, has 
been announced by the National Sales Ex- 


ecutive Clubs. Entries of not more than 
1,000 words should be submitted to Na- 
tional Sales Executives, 136 E. 57th St., 
New York 22, N. Y., on or before April 1, 
1952. Articles should be certified as original 
by school principals or teachers. Certifying 
faculty members become sponsors of the 
contestants and thereby eligible for an all 
expense trip to San Francisco, and honor- 
ariums. 
a * * 

@ For the second time in a period of 
2 years, Florida’s State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education H. E. Woods _ has 
brought nationwide recognition to his work 
and that of the vocational agricultural pro- 
gram in his state. 

Mr. Wood was named 1951 Man of the 
Year in Agriculture in Florida by the 
Progressive Farmer magazine in its January, 
1952 issue. 

In October, 1950, Mr. Wood received the 
American Forestry Association Award as 
the outstanding man in the field of educa- 
tion in the conservation of forests, soil and 
water. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE MARINES 


For more than thirty years the Marine 
Corps Institute has offered free correspond- 
ence courses to Marine personnel on high 
school, vocational, technical, and college 
levels. Marines stationed throughout the 
world recognize the educational value of 
MCI courses, for over 30,000 Marines are 
presently enrolled. Approximately five hun- 
dred lessons are received daily at the In- 
stitute and nearly 2,500,000 lessons have 
been processed since the school’s founding 
in 1920. 

The Technical School is one of four 
schools comprising the Institute. More than 
10,500 marines currently pursue fifty voca- 
tional and technical courses in aviation, 
auto-diesel, engineering, radio, electrical, 
television and the building trades. It is 
realized that skill cannot be developed 
through correspondence study except, per- 
haps, in drafting and art courses where 
the student actually produces finished work. 
Nevertheless, knowledge is the first step in 
the acquisition of any skill, and such in- 
formation can be presented through cor- 
respondence study. 


In general, MCI vocational courses 
present not only the theory and related 
information but also describe and _illus- 
trate practical applications of this infor- 
mation. For some time, group enrollments 
in certain vocational courses such as weld- 
ing, plumbing, carpentry, jet engines, auto 
mechanics, etc., have been organized for 
group study at various Marine bases. The 
related theory and information are provided 
through MCI courses while the practical 
application is gained under experienced 
instructors in shops on the base. Usually, 
supervised study hours are so arranged 
that the students study the lessons as a class 
or group. Effort is made to correlate the 
information presented in the lessons with 
the skill and practice taught on the job. 
Successful completion of such courses 
depends on the student’s passing both the 
correspondence lessons and the practical 
aspects of the work. 

MCI vocational courses have been ac- 
cepted for years by many vocational schools. 
Recommended credit has been determined 
through close liaison with various voca- 
tional schools. 
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@ The National Association of State 
Supervisors of Home Economics Educa- 
tion in session at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
November 27, paid tribute to the follow- 
ing members who have passed away: 

Mary Ling Hayley, Alabama: State Su- 
pervisor of Homemaking Education, 1941- 
1950; from 1934-1941, Assistant State Super- 
visor of Homemaking Education. 

Dora Rude, Wisconsin: State Supervisor 
of Home Economics for urban areas, State 
Board for Vocational Education, for many 
years. 

Virginia Phillips, Hawaii: State Super- 
visor of Home Economics, 1948 to the 
summer of 1950; Teacher Trainer at the 
University of Hawaii 1946-48; previously, 
Utah State College. 


@ J. F. Ingram, Alabama State Super- 
visor of Vocational Industrial Education, 
was elected President of the National As- 
sociation of State Supervisors of Trade 
and Industrial Education at the 1951 
AVA Convention. 

Mr. Ingram was also elected to represent 
the 12 southeastern states on the National 
Advisory Council for Vocational Industrial 
Education. 

It is regretted that the January JOURNAL 
erroneously announced Samuel Fick, Cali- 
fornia as the Trade and Industrial State 
Supervisors’ 1952 President. 

H. J. Van Westrienen, Michigan, will 
serve this year as the Association’s Vice 
President and H. N. Miller, Washington, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


@ New officers of the American Tech- 
nical Education Association, elected in 
Minneapolis at the AVA 1951 Convention, 
are as follows: W. P. Ferguson, Principal, 
Danforth Technical School, Toronto, Can- 
ada, President; Richard W. Howes, Connec- 
ticut Assistant State Director of Trade and 
Industrial Education, Vice President and 
Frank J. Coyle, New York State Supervisor 
of Trade and Technical Education, Secret- 
ary-Treasurer. 


@ James R D. Eddy, Dean, Industrial 
and Business Training Bureau, Division of 
Extension, the University of Texas, was 
elected President of the National Associa- 
tion of Industrial Teacher Educators at 
their recent meeting in Minneapolis. For- 
merly known as the National Association of 
Industrial Teacher Trainers, the NAITE 
represents all colleges and universities train- 
ing industrial. arts or vocational industrial 
teachers. 

3 * * * 


@ AVA is pleased to announce the fol- 
lowing new contributing members: Robert 
Hoskins, Industrial Department, Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad Company; M. E. Cole- 
man, American Turpentine Farmers Asso- 
ciation; H. D. Shotwell, Kansas State Super- 
visor of Business Education; and Mrs. 
Estelle S. Phillips, Head of the District of 
Columbia Department of Business Educa- 
tion. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
LEADERS MEET 


Initial steps were taken at the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association meeting in 
Minneapolis, November 30, 1951, toward 
the organization of a National Association 
of Supervisors and Teacher-Trainers in 
Business Education. This meeting was an 
outgrowth of several years of preliminary 
planning and discussion concerning the 
need for concerted thinking and action of 
such a group. During the fall of 1951 a 
sampling of opinion was obtained by writ- 
ing about fifty leaders of business education 
in supervisory positions, requesting their 
opinion and their wishes with regard to a 
formal organization of this type. The 
Minneapolis meeting was the result of an 
almost unanimous expression in favor of a 
National Association of Supervisors and 
Teacher-Trainers in Business Education. 


It is the belief of many of the prominent 
people in supervisory positions that there 
has not been heretofore an adequate me- 
dium through which the specific needs of 
supervision could be served. It is also the 
opinion of a great number of people that 
the field of supervision is of such a distinct 
nature having problems peculiar to itself 
as to justify the existence of another func- 
tional association. The action taken at 
Minneapolis followed a series of talks by 
six supervisors on several phases of super- 
vision, as indicated below: 

“Problems in Public Relations” 
Gladys Peck 


“Problems in Inter-Staff Relations” 

H. D. Shotwell 
“Administrative Functions” 

John Beaumont 


“Improvement of Classroom 
Instruction” Ernest Zelliott 
“In-Service Teacher Education” 
William R. Blackler 
“Fiscal Administration” 
Jack Milligan 
There was some concern as to whether 
the proposed Association of Supervisors and 
Teacher-Trainers in Business Education 
would duplicate the ostensible function of 
the Administrators Division of UBEA, a 
situation that no one present would wish 
to accomplish. Membership is open to 
all persons engaged in full-time supervision 
or teacher training in business education. 
Membership can be accomplished simply by 
subscribing to the objectives of the organi- 
zation and participating in its discussion 
programs. No dues are contemplated and 
no meetings are planned except as a dis- 
cussion meeting at the national and regional 
conventions of business teachers. In other 
words, the contemplated Association of 
Supervisors and Teacher-Trainers in Busi- 
ness Education proposes to have a place on 
the convention programs of not only AVA. 
but also Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Business Education Asso- 
ciation, National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, Eastern Business Teachers Association 
and any other professional convention at- 


tracting a sufficient number of supervisory 
personnel to warrant a group meeting. 
Pending further action at the 1952 AVA 

convention in Boston, there is no formal 
organization nor officers for the supervisors’ 
association. A resolution was adopted ai the 
Minneapolis meeting favoring the continu. 
ance of plans and proposed a progran: be 
devoted to problems of supervision at the 
Boston meeting. A temporary chairman was 
designated to promote the objectives of the 
embryo association and to provide for a 
place on the business education program at 
the 1952 AVA convention. At that time it 
is probable that a formal organization will 
be effected and that a staff of officers will 
be elected and duly installed. 

—ARTHUR WALKER, 

Temporary Chairman 


@ The 1952 Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Association of Vocational and 
Adult Education will be held in Madison 
on May 9 and 10. 

A “Report of the Committee on Philos- 
ophy and Program of Vocational and Adult 
Education,” prepared under the auspices 
of the Wisconsin Association of Directors 
of Vocational and Adult Education, has 
been distributed to WAVAE members. 


* * * 


@ Business and distributive educa- 
tion teachers in Missouri held a_ joint 
meeting at the 1951 Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association Convention. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Janet 
Morris, business education teacher at Clay- 
ton High School, a luncheon and program 
were presented to an attendance of 900. 





we don't 

want to 

be in pictures 
but we certainly 
would like to 
have a 

thick file 

of good photos 
of your vocational 
education activities 
for Journal use! 


new buildings 

or departments 
make good 
photographic copy 
too. 


how about it? 
send them to the 


Journal— 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Dr. Arthur K. 
Getman, New York 
State Assistant 
Commissioner for 
Instructional Serv- 
ices ( Vocational 
Education) retired 
on February 1, 1952 
after nearly 41 
years in public ed- 
ucation. 


A graduate of 

Cornell University 

(1911), Dr. Get- 

man served succes- 

sively as an agricultural education teacher 

at State Teachers College in Cortland, Su- 

pervisor and Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Education in the State Education 

Department, and Assistant Commissioner; 

with two years of service (1918-20) as Asso- 

ciate Professor on the Rutgers University 
faculty. 

Under his leadership, agricultural de- 
partments in New York State high schools 
developed rapidly, with special emphasis 
on the utilization of scientific research, im- 
proving materials and methods of instruc- 
tion, and assisting youth and young adults 
in quick transition from school to produc- 
tive farm employment. During his term 
of office, the FFA was launched as a local, 
state, and national movement to provide 
cooperative activities and character build- 
ing resources. His guidance in developing 
effective public relations between individ- 
ual farmers, businessmen, farm organiza- 
tions, farm cooperatives, and the schools 
has been acknowledged as outstanding. 


Serving as a consultant in many types 
of educational programs, he offered valu- 
able services in the nationwide develop- 
ment of mutual benefit services for farmers, 
youth, and school people. From 1918-1945, 
while 6 New York State Schools of Agri- 
culture were under the jurisdiction of the 
State Education Department, he worked 
effectively for better facilities and the im- 
provement of teaching services. 


Dr. Getman is the author of 4 secondary 
school textbooks and co-editor of 22 texts 
for agricultural schools and institutes. Ac- 
tive for many years in state and national 
organizations, he has served as Chairman 
of Research Studies, Vice President, and 
President of the American Vocational As- 
sociation. During World War II, he was 
4 member of the State Executive Board 
for War Savings and the State Committees 
for Manpower, Food Production, and War 
Salvage. Since 1928, he has been Vice 
President and a member of the Board of 
Directors of the State Council of Churches 


and a trustee of Green Mountain Junior 
College. 


After a short vacation, Dr. Getman will 
assist the New York State Education De- 
partment in the preparation of materials 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


and methods of instruction in the field of 
moral and spiritual values. He says: 


“Now that I will have the available time, 
I am hoping that I shall be able to make 
a constructive contribution to this field of 
education which the Board of Regents and 
Commissioner Wilson have been emphasiz- 
ing so effectively in recent months. These 
values, which have had such a profound 
influence on our American culture, are 
under violent attack. Renewing our stand- 
ards of morality and our faith in and our 
reliance on spiritual resources outside our- 
selves is the great challenge of our gener- 
ation.” 


* * * 


Dr. Druzilla C. Kent, former head 
of AVA’s Home Economics Research Com- 
mittee, has completed a special study of 
problems relating to the homemaker in 
the defense program for the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Dr. Kent says in the, January issue of the 
Journal of Home Economics: ‘'The family 
is being subjected to stresses and strains 
and, in the long run, society may profit 
more by having strong, well built families 
than by having produced strong, well built 
mechanical equipment.” 


@ W. F. Faulkes, Chief of the Reha- 
bilitation Division, Wisconsin State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education, retired 
from his post on December 31 after 30 
years of service. 

Mr. Faulkes was honored with a testi- 
monial banquet at the Lorraine Hotel in 
Madison on December 1. 


ROY DAVENPORT 
GOES TO GERMANY 


Dr. Roy L. Da- 
venport, Director 
of the School of 
Vocational Educa- 
tion at Louisiana 
State University 
and A & M College 
(Baton Rouge), 
left this country on 
January 9 to serve 
the U. S. Govern- 
ment as a Voca- 
tional Education 
Specialist in Wuert- 
temberg - Baden, 
Germany. 

Dr. Davenport will hold conferences with 
vocational teachers, advise on the organiza- 
tion, administration and curricula of voca- 
tional education, and assist generally in 
improving the overall program in the area 
to which he has been assigned. 

More than one half million students 
(about 85 per cent of German youths be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18) are currently 
enrolled in various categories of vocational 
education in the U. S. Zone of Germany. 





C. S. ANDERSON RECEIVES 
FULBRIGHT AWARD 


Dr. C. S. And- 

_ erson, Professor of 

' Agricultural Educa- 

' tion at the Pennsyl- 

vania State College 

has been awarded 

a research professor- 

ship in the United 

Kingdom under the 

provisions of the 

Fulbright Act, ac- 

* cording to an- 

nouncements made 

by the U. S. De- 

partment of State 

and the Conference 

Board of Associated Research Councils in 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. and Mrs. Anderson will go abroad 
at the beginning of the spring semester. 
He will join the faculty of the University 
of Reading in England for one year. His 
research investigations will be in the field 
of rural adult workers education. He ex- 
pects to gather data from a representative 
sampling of farmers and rural workers at 
the grass roots level in England, Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. He is particularly 
interested in studying the British ways and 
means employed to bring the results of 
agricultural research to the functional level 
of the farmer. 

7 * * 


© G. Wesley Ketcham, Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts of the Connecticut Bureau 
of Youth Services, has been granted a 
leave of absence until August 31, 1952. He 
has accepted a position with the National 
Association of Manufacturers. He will be 
the Educational Director for this organiza- 
tion serving the Northeastern area, in- 
cluding New England. 

Kennéth H. Lundy will be Acting Su- 
pervisor of Industrial Arts during Mr. 
Ketcham’s absence. Mr. Lundy will be 
available for consultation in the field of 
Industrial Arts and will administer the 
program of state grants for this program. 


ALVA TABOR 


Alva Tabor, Head 
: Itinerant Teacher 
| Trainer for Voca- 
| tional Agriculture 
| in the Georgia Ne- 
' gro schools, died 
| suddenly on Decem- 
ber 2, 1951, after he 
returned to his 
home from the 
AVA Convention in 
Minneapolis. 


Mr. Tabor was 
well known and 
widely respected for 
his contributions to 
Georgia’s program 

of vocational education for Negroes. Large- 
ly through his efforts, Georgia’s agricultural 
education program in Negro schools 
expanded from 9 local departments with an 
enrollment of 422 persons in 1922 to its 
current total of 108 departments and 10,000 
students. Approximately 5,000 farm families 
are also reached through the facilities of 
Georgia’s vo-ag departments. 

Mr. Tabor authored a number of pub- 
lications for use in agricultural education. 
He had been honored by the New Farmers 
of America, the New Homemakers. of 
America, and other organizations. 








the 
answer 
to this question — 
‘‘What does electronics 
have to offer me?”’ 
You can, if you've read ‘TV and 
Electronics as a Career’ by Ira 
Kamen and Richard H. Dorf. The 
only authoritative vocational 
guide ever written for the elec- 
tronics industry. Top, recognized 
authorities tell what career pos- 
sibilities are offered by the seven 
basic branches of the industry. 
Interesting and informative, this 
book assures accurate, authori- 
tative guidance. Cloth bound, 
326 pages (5% x 8%”), 130 
illustrations, and priced at $4.95. 
BROADCAST OPERATOR'S HAND- 
BOOK, Second Edition, by H. E. Ennes, 
Staff Engineer, Station WIRE. Revised 
and enlarged edition covers duties and 
functions of a broadcast operator. Dura- 


bly bound, 440 pages, 226 illustrations— 
$5.40. 


TELEVISION—HOW IT WORKS, by 
the John F, Rider Editorial Staff reduces 
a complex subject to simple language. 
Excellent introduction to the servicing 
Phase of televison. Durably bound, 203 
pages (81 x 11”) illustrated —$2.70. 








JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 
Dept. AV, 480 Canal Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me. copy (ies) of books 
checked below. ! understand, if not satisfied, 
1 may return same within 10 days, and receive 
full refund, 


(N.Y.C. orders add 3% Sales Tax) 
C] TV and ELECTRONICS AS A CAREER, $4.95 
(1) BROADCAST OPERATOR'S HANDBOOK, $5.40 
(1 TELEVISION—HOW IT WORKS, $2.70 
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AGRICULTURE 


Elements of Plant Protection, by Louis 
Pyenson. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 1951. 
538 pages, $4.96. 

Prepared as a textbook and source book 
for students in vocational agricultural 
classes in high schools, technical institutes, 
and agricultural colleges, this volume will 
assist instructors in the general field of 
plant protection in class organization and 
teaching practices. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


How to File and Index, by Bertha M. 
Weeks. The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th 
St., New York 10, N. Y., 1951. 306 pages, 
$4.00. 

This revised edition offers working infor- 
mation on the methods and procedures of 
filing. Increased emphasis is placed on 
problems of records management in the 
modern office. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Know Your Merchandise, by Isabel B. 
Wingate, Karen R. Gillespie and Betty G. 
Addison. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 734 pages, 
illustrated, $3.96. 


This textbook, designed for classes pre- 
paring students for business careers in 
retailing and for classes in consumer buy- 
ing, is suitable for both the distributive 
education and the home economics curri- 
cula. In the study of merchandise informa- 
tion one aspect relates to what the product 
is, the other deals with what the product 
does for the consumer. 


* * * 


The Broadcaster. November 1951. The 
publication of this 16-page newspaper is 
the first issue of a tri-state distributive ed- 
ucation project. The theme for the issue 
is Public Relations. Cooperating are the 
states of New Jersey, Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania. Published by Distributive Educa- 
tion Department, Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


Hospitality: A Twentieth Century Fron- 
tier, by Kelly G. Vester. Exposition Press, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1951. 
112 pages, $3.00. 

Realizing that no restaurant can exist 
without customers, the author outlines the 
publicity and advertising methods that can 
best serve to attract the notice of prospective 
patrons. Included are hints on how to 
increase profits, modern sanitary methods, 
the improvement of decor, and the effects 
of advanced culinary methods. 


GENERAL 


The New Military and Naval Dictionary, 
edited by Frank Gaynor. The Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y., 1951. 291 pages, $6.00. 


A comprehensive and up-to-date glossary 


covering all branches of the armed force 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coay 
Guard, and Civil Defense. Charts 
tables are included. 

* * * 


British Scientists, by E. J. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1951. 88 pages, $2.7; 


This is a brief treatment of twenty-on 
famous British Scientists, from Roger Bacay 
(1214-94) through Sir William Rams 
(1852-1916) . 


* * * 


It Starts in the Classroom, A Publi 
Relations Handbook for Classroom Teach: 
ers, National School Public Relations Ay 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W, 
Washington 6, D. C., 1951. 64 pages, $1.0) 


Two facts are the essence of this handboo 

—good teaching is good public relation 

and good public relations uses the same 

psychological principles as good teaching 
* * * 


Vitalizing Secondary Education, report 
of The First Commission on Life Adjus. 
ment Education for Youth, prepared in 
accordance with the recommendations ¢ 
the 1947 National Conference in Chicago 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govem: 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
30 cents. 

* * * 


The Schools and National Security 
edited by Charles W. Sanford, Harold ¢ 
Hand and Willard B. Spalding. McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y., 1951. 292 pages 
cloth, $3.00. : 


This work: is the outgrowth of a state 
wide project under the auspices of the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Illinois. Its recommendation 
cover both the short- and long-term neet\ 
of elementary and secondary schools. The 
aim of this volume is to keep the school 
adequate to the needs of the country. 


* * * 


Twentieth Century Painting, by Hug 
Munsterberg. Philosophical Library, Inc, 
15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1%. 
102 pages, $5.00. 


This discussion of the main artists and 
main tendencies in the painting of ou! 
time attempts to explain and evaluate the 
work of the leading artistic personalitie 
of the twentieth century in relationship 
to the age in which they live. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


American Culinary Art, by Augus 
Forster. Published by August Forster, 41s 
N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Illinois, 1951. 
440 pages, $5.00. ’ 


August Forster, who started the first pr 
fessional cooking school for the Chicag’ 
Board of Education, offers, as an autho! 
for the culinary arts, a background 
service at famous hostelries and favorit 
dining rooms. His new book (the first ¢ 
its kind) covers the art of vegetable al 
ing and platter decoration. 
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Nutrition for Health, by H. F. Kilander. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 

nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., 1951. 415 
pages, cloth, $3.00. 

Written for high school students. this 
book gives a scientific knowledge of food 
and nutrition needed to exercise sound 
JBjudgment in building good food habits. 
[llustrations and charts supplement the text. 


Know Your Fabrics, by Lucy D. Taylor. 
® john Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 

New York 16, N. Y., 1951. 366 pages, $6.75. 

In the first part of this study of fabrics 
the author helps the reader to know fabrics 
and their possibilities in terms of practical 
use. An analysis of fabrics for their decor- 
ative character, and an analysis of furniture 
types follow. 


Homemaking for Teen-Agers, by Irene E. 

McDermott and Florence W. Nicholas. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe 
Street, Peoria 3, Illinois, 1951. 492 pages, 
$2.96. 
This book is designed to give high school 
students an integrated picture of home- 
making and their present and future role 
in it. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


TV and Electronics as a Career, by Ira 
Kamen and Richard H. Dorf. John F. Rider 
Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal Street, New York 
13, N. Y., 1951. 326 pages, $4.95. 

This is not a technical book, but the 
story of people in radio and television 
broadcasting, communications, manufactur- 
ing, engineering, distribution and sales, and 
servicing. The detailed workings of each 
phase of the industry are described. 


* * * 


Industrial Piping, by Charles T. Little- 
ton, (with a special chapter on Estimating 
by R. A. Dickson). McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1951. 394 pages, $8.00. 

Here is a practical book that brings 
together a vast store of essential information 
on industrial piping, to replace the data 
sheets, leaflets, catalogues, and standard 
specifications which practicing piping 
designers, pipe foremen, draftsmen, and 
engineers require in their work. 

* 7 * 


Machine Tools Today, 1951. 24-page 
booklet which tells what machine tools 
are and what they do, with general facts 
about the industry, its nature, location, 
markets, etc. Non-technical, the booklet is 
designed chiefly for use by teachers and 


nnn 


ENOUGH AND FOR ALL... 


a new color film paying tribute to all who 
work to produce a super-abundance of 
food as a solution of the world food 
problem, 





Running time—43 minutes. FREE except 
transportation costs. 


THE VENARD ORGANIZATION 


Peoria 2, Illinois 
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others interested in introducing the subject 
to people unfamiliar with the nature and 
function of machine tools. Copies on re- 
quest to National Machine Tool Builders 
Association, 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 
6, Ohio. 


Welding Accessories Catalogue, 1951. 16 
pages. Apply for Catalogue EW-164-S, 
Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, Ohio. 


Fundamentals of Supervision, by Charles 
F. Harad. Delmar Publishers, Inc., Albany, 
N. Y., 1951. 210 pages. 


This industrial supervisory _ training 
course presents in short, complete units 
the fundamentals of successful supervision. 
Individual units of the course may be 
adapted to fit local training needs. Also 
available is the Conference Leader’s Guide 
to be used in connection with the text. 


Problems in Mechanical Drawing, Second 
Course, by A. S. Levens and A. E. Edstrom. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., 
1951. 64 pages, $1.60. 

Companion to Problems in Mechanical 
Drawing, First Course, the workbooks were 


prepared for use with French and Svensen’s 
Mechanical Drawing textbook. 


Shoe Therapy: A Scientific Guide for 
Shoe Fitting and Shoe Corrections, by 
Philip R. Brachman. Universal Publishers, 
229 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl., 1951. 
130 pages, $5.00. 

This text furnishes information pertain- 
ing to shoe therapy as well as practical 





WeRuight Publications 





MACHINE 
WOODWORKING 


By Robert E. Smith. Short 
teaching units cover the 
operation and care of 

lathes, grinders, saws, jointers, 

planers, mortising machines, shapers, 
routers and sanders. 224 illustrations. 152 
pages. $3.00. Write for approval copy. 


Projects In Woodwork 


By Douglass & Roberts. Detailed drawings 
and directions for 109 projects. Photos show 
how many of projects look when completed. 
136 pages. $3.75. Send for approval copy. 


General Shop Woodworking 


By Fryklund & LaBerge. Covers fundamentals 
of woodworking. Written in short teaching 
units. Amply illustrated with line drawings. 
25 practical projects. 160 pages. $1.25. 
Send for approval copy. 


Units in Pattern Making 
& Founding 


By Robert E. Smith. For a first course. 
Covers metals, the metalworking industry 
and the procedures of making patterns and 
handling molten material. 72 pages. $1.00. 
Send for approval copy. 


McKNIGHT (4M) McKNIGHT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DEPT. A5, MARKET AND CENTER STREETS, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Just published— 


General Metals 
BY JOHN L. FEIRER 


Covers all phases of general metal 
work and includes related informa- 
tion and suggested projects. Numer- 
ous illustrations. Each of the 62 
units deals with a basic operation, 
giving instruction and information 
on equipment, tools, materials, and 
occupational opportunities. 


Ready in March— 


General 
Woodworking 


BY CHRIS H. GRONEMAN 


Presents basic information and mate- 
rial on practical hand tool processes 
and the more widely used school 
power machines, related informa- 
tion, and suggested projects. Step- 
by-step approach. Over-the-shoulder 
illustrations. 





Other Important Texts 





Repairing and Constructing Farm 
Buildings. Wooley. 


Raising Swine. Deyoe and Krider 





McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 











DELMAR 
ANNOUNCES... 


Two New and Basic 
Blueprint 
Reading Texts / 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


' BASIC BLUEPRINT READING 


and SHOP SKETCHING 
by C. Thomas Olivo and Albert V. Payne 


This new text covers fundamentals by (a) 
thoroughly explaining and illustrating each 
new principle, (b) applying this principle in 
an actual blueprint, and (c) testing for 
mastery with assignments based on each blue- 
print. Such unit organization assures com- 
plete coverage and aids individual instruc- 
tion. Recommended for all basic courses 
where instruction is required in metal trades 
blueprint reading. 

150 pages, 33 instructional units, 


42 industrial blueprints . . . $1.90 


# + # 


BLUEPRINT READING and 
SKETCHING-Building Trades 
A joint devel t of the C ticut 
State Education Department and Delmar 
Publishers, Inc. 





This instruction material, tested and proven 
in actual use, is the basic text of a series 
which shall include advanced instruction for 
each specific area of this trade. It employs 
the unit pattern, is thorough in every detail, 
completely up-to-date and well-illustrated. 
Necessary tables, data, blueprints and assign- 
ments are included. The contents covers: 
Part |, Interpreting architectural drawings; 
Part Il, Orthographic, isometric and oblique 
sketching; Part Ill, Reading trade blueprints. 


200 pages, tables, 


folded-in blueprints . . . $2.50 





MAIL COUPON NOW... FOR 30 DAY 
FREE EXAMINATION 


DELMAR PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Albany 1, New York 


SEND ME FOR 30-DAY EXAMINATION: 


J Basic Blueprint Reading and Shop 
Sketching — Metal Trades 


CJ Blueprint Reading and Sketching for 
the Building Trades 


NAME 
SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


| CITY ae 


36 


ZONE 





advice on the construction of some of the 
simpler orthopedic corrections. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Carving Animal Caricatures, by Elma and 
W. H. Waltner, McKnight & McKnight, 
Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, IIl., 
1951. 96 pages, $1.50. 

The basic fundamentals for carving ani- 
mal caricatures are given in this well 
illustrated publication. The drawings and 
pictures show details of special features, 
and the profile patterns included are in 
full size, for transference to wood. The 
hobbyist will find many suggested possibili- 
ties. 


How to Build Games and Toys, by B. W. 
Pelton. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.-Y., 1951. 
260 pages, $.95. 

Complicated mechanical details have been 
avoided in this instructional book on mak- 
ing games and toys for children of all 
ages. Instructions are designed to assist the 
handicrafter in producing products that 
are sturdy, colorful, and appreciated. 


* * * 


Glovemaking for Beginners, by Natalie S. 
Woolf. McKnight & McKnight, Market and 
Center Streets, Blomington, Ill., 1951. 104 
pages, $1.50. 


How to make gloves, and how to select, 
stretch, cut and sew leather for gloves is 
included in this illustrated volume. Pat- 
terns for gloves are included, as well as 
information on finishing and pressing. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Stay in School, a 32-page booklet issued 
by the United States Navy Recruiting 
Service, is now available, without charge, 
from your nearest Navy Recruiting Sta- 
tion. Delightfully illustrated by a well- 
known cartoonist, this booklet points out 
the value to boys and girls of taking the 
long view of educational opportunities and 
completing their high school course before 
entering the service. With this basic back- 
ground, a boy or girl going in service is 
then well equipped to take advantage of 
the numerous specialized courses available. 

Also available upon request from Navy 
Recruiting Stations is a colored wall chart, 
3'4” x 4'414”, illustrating the many Navy 
occupations, both at sea and on shore. 


* * * 


Psychology and its Bearing on Education, 
by C. W. Valentine. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 E. 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
1951. 674 pages, cloth, $6.00. 

Designed for students in training colleges 
and university education departments, for 
teachers, youth leaders, and all concerned 
with the training of children and adoles- 
cents. This book stresses material of general 
agreement among psychologists. 


* * * 


Ways to Improve Your Personality, by 
Virginia Bailard and Ruth Strang. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y., 1951. 249 pages, 
cloth, $2.40. 

With the realization that the early teens 
is an important building period, this book 
shows how to develop desirable qualities 
of personality through meeting everyday 
situations. 


Careers in Publishing and Printin<, by 
Juvenal L. Angel. Modern Vocat onaj 
Trends, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
Ill., 1951. 1 pages, 50 cents. 

This pamphlet presents a study of ca-eex 
in the field of publishing and printin :, 


Infant Care, Children’s Bureau Pu! lica. 
tion No. 8. 1951. Completely rewritten 
version of the original pamphlet first issued 
in 1914, bringing together increased ki:owl. 
edge about what is good for children ‘rom 
birth to their first birthday. 20 cent per 
copy, 100 or more copies at a 25% discount, 
Remittance in advance payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern nent 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ©. 


Psychology in the Service of the School, 
by M. F. Cleugh. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y., 1951. 183 pages, cloth, $3.75. 

This book, which deals particularly with 
the more ordinary difficulties in the hand. 
ling of children, should be of practical 
assistance to teachers, welfare officers, 
probation officers, and the like. 


* * * 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Box 
2099, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


New 190-page catalogue of apparatus 
adapted for use in educational institutions, 
Includes drawings, illustrations and charts 
Available on request. 


* * * 


Walt’s Workshop. Hobby Books, Divi- 
sion of General Publishing Company, Inc, 
154 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
144 pp. Photographs and drawings.Paper. 
$2.00 

This home workshop book features forty- 
two how-to-make-it projects for the wood- 
working hobbyist and the home owner. 


* * * 


Employment Outlook in Department 
Stores. Bulletin No. 1020, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S$. Department of Labor. 2% 
pp., paper. 20c per copy from the Supt. of 
Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

Summary of employment outlook, hiring, 
qualifications and training, department 
store jobs, and earnings and working con- 
ditions. Tables and charts. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Grooming for Girls Series (6 filmstrips, 
$16.50 per set). 

A set of photographic filmstrips designed 
to illustrate the basic elements of good 
grooming for teen-age girls. Young Ameria 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York I, 
Nek 

* * * 

Child Care. A set of 4 black and white 
strips, prepared by the Baby Development 
Clinic, Chicago, Illinois. Two strips deal 
with developing relationships between baby 
sitter, parent and child, and_ establish 
approved methods of child care. Average 
40 frames per strip, $3.00 per strip. Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
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Let the publishers know 
you read about their 
books in the Journal! 
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